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Denominational Directory 


‘The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Mattison B. Jones, venenre. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. A. Levy, D.D., Massachusetts. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D.D., Rhode Island. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—B. C. Clausen, D.D., Syracuse, New York. _ 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Sccaser-ceaenee B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home sae eg P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D., 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—H. O. Dobson, New York. 

Executive tary— 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. "E> 

Secretary for Latin North America—C. S. Detweiler, D.D. 

Secretaries for Edifice Funds—Charles E. Tingley, D.D.; Carlos M. 
Dinsmore, D.D. 

Field Representative—A. M. Petty, D. D., 313 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 

Directors: Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D:D, 2859 Cherry St., 
Denver, Col.; Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; ‘Chinese Work—C. 
R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes; East 
India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 
Rural and Village Work—Rev. E. E. Sundt. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative nop nn gl ‘eos McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. B 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Gertrude S. de Clerca. 

Secretary of Organization—Lorraine Ogden Barbour. 

Secretary of Literature—Olive Russell 

Treasurer—Dorothy A. Stevens : 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 


Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. G. Howard Estey; Clerk—Lorraine Ogden Barbour. 
Woman's Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D. D. Field Representatives— 
J. C. Killian (General), J. D. Springston, Ph. D. 

Religious Education Secretary n C. Brown, D. 

Assoc. Religious Education Coacstenytiien is Roberts, D.D 

Book Editor 

Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328 So. 8 
Ave.; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; Kansas yo he 1107 McGee S 
Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—L. M. Denton, Kansas. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild —Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary po mesg 's World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 ig Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter rom A rieht, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D.D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 
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National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—W. C. Coleman. 
Secretary—Lester T. Randolph. 


Baptist Young — Union of America 


President—J. Willard McCrosse 
General Secretary—Edwin Fusion. 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—Ray L. Hudson. . 
Vice-Chairmen—Rev. J. F. Watson, Mrs. F. I. Smith. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
spetenetanees COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society—D. B. MacQueen, D.D. 
Home Mission Societ iy ‘lin; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor; Publication Society — Joseph E. Sagebeer; 
Education Board — Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board— 
C. M. Gallup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., R. L. Hudson; 
Schools an Colleges—A. W. Beaven, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies — A. L. Miller; Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, Mrs. 
G. W. Coleman, Horace Roberson, W. Q. Roselle, D. D., M. S. San- 
born, D. D.; A. M. Harris. 
LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 


Main Bureau: 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
Branches: 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 506 Ford BJdg., Boston; 
504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 410-411 Security Building, Phoenix. S. 

California, N.—*C. W. Brinstad, D.D., 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S.—Rev. W. E. Woodbury, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, S 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—Wnm. G. Russell, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., Waddell Hall, 715 th 
N.W., Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Boise, S. 

Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D. D., 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*Rev. T. J. Parsons, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis. 

Iowa—* Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S 

Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine—E. C. Whittemore, D.D., Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

Michigan—*Rev. R.T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, S. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. eee 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, 

Missouri—M. D. E Eubank, Me D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—Rev. George E. Harris, Power Bldg., P. O. Box 1176, Helena, S. 

Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, S. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. 5S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 

New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. Floyd N. Darling, 433 South Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S. 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Wm. G. Russell, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Citizens Nat'l Bank Bidg., 
Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, Immanuel Baptist Church Bldg., 69 S. 4th 
East, Salt Lake City, S. 

Vermont—*Rev. Paul Judson Morris, Burlington, S. 

Washington, E.—615 Empire State Bldg.,Spokane, S. 

Washington, W.—*J. F. Watson, D.D., 927 Joseph Vance Bldg., 3d and 
Union Sts., Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 21344 Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 

Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 

Wyoming—*F.B. Palmer, D. D., 611 Colorado Bidg., Denver, Colo., S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


California, South—Rev. Otto S. Russell, 201 Columbia Bldg., LosAngeles. 

Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St.. Hartford. 

Delaware—Rev. John R. Humphreys, 35 So. Sycamore St., Wilmington 

Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

Massachusette—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
ichigan— 

New bg om E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 

Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville 

Pennsylvania—C. A. Soars, D. D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D. D.. 152 A ay Avenue, N. Y.C. 

Buffalo—Rev. F. G. Reyno s, 409 Crosby Bldg. 

Chicago—Rev. A. hg McD : ald, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 

Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bidg., S. 

Detroit—Rev. H. C. — 5 West Larned St. 

Kansas City, Mo. — - . P. Joues, 1107 Magee St. 

Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. . Fox, 313 West Third St. 

Newark—wW. S. —— 158 Washington St. 

New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 

Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, i701 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 

Rochester, N. Y. — Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 

St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228. McAllister Street. 

Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. R. De Mott. 529 Second 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who is Chung Hien Tze? 

2. What member of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation has been both a 
home and a foreign missionary? 

3. What R. A. camp is located 3,000 
feet above sea level? 

4, Who is ealled 
Man”? 

5. Who- was the 
Bates College? 

6. From what village in India have 30 
young people gone into Christian service? 

7. At what Convention was a “prophetic 
slogan” put forth in 1911? 

8. Who “took offerings to the idols” 
because her mother-in-law became a 
Christian ? 

9. Of whom was it said “a profound re- 
ligious faith was the dominant motive 
of life”? 

10. What hospital 
100% native staff? 

11. Of what institution was Dr. D. A. 
W. Smith president for 40 years? 

12. What is meant by Nkimba? 

13. Who is Rai Bahadur N. K. 
Murkerji? 

14. “We want our students to be both 
good nationalists and good internation 
alists.” Who said this? 

15. At what R. A. camp did five boys 
come out definitely for the Christian life? 

16. What kindergarten in Japan is 
“fast approaching its 25th anniversary”! 

17. Who “forsook the world of art and 
letters” to become a foreign missionary 
doctor? 

18, What seems like a chapter from 
the Book of Acts? 
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PRIZES FOR 1931 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


_ For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS. Answers may sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and on« 
prize will be awarded. All answers must reack 
= a later than January 1, 1932, to receive 
er & 


This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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United Foreign 
States Canada Countrie: 
Single Copies ....... 1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Mis 
SIONS. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired, renew it at once, if you have not 
already done so. Use the blank enclosed in 
your final copy. Give the blank and money tc 
your Club Manager; if there is none, sénd di- 
rectly to us. Please sign your name exactly as 
it appears on your present address label. Some. 
times a subscriber who has already renewed 
may receive this blank, the renewal havins 
reached us after this copy containing the blank 
has been mailed. Send both the old and th 
new address when requesting change. Make 
all Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISsIONs. 
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High Points of Interest in This Issue 


He #4| ISSIONS for October presents 
Zs Mil articles that would make any 
issue exceptional. One is the 
first instalment of the Diary of 
the Covered Wagon, which Dr. 
“ Rexey| Cress is keeping for the benefit 
eee) y4| of our readers and the general 
—_ public. This is a real life story 
told by one who is a master of story telling 
and profoundly interested in the story he has 
to tell. Wise Sunday school teachers will find 
this a storehouse of incident and illustration 
for class use. We have had nothing like it 
in our home mission history. To breathe the 
atmosphere of the pioneers who carried the 
gospel over prairie and mountain and planted 
churches and schools alongside of the new 
settlers’ simple homes will inevitably bring a 
quickening of the true American spirit that 
has under God made and preserved this a land 
of liberty. Another noteworthy article is 
Missionary Hanna’s review of the develop- 
ment of Christian leadership in foreign mis- 
sion fields, to which editorial reference is made. 
Dr. Frank A. Smith has had a survey made 
of our foreign-speaking missions, with a view 
to discovering their opinion of themselves, a 
novel but instructive method. The result of 
the many interviews is enlightening and em- 
phatie as to the value of this home mission 
work. Racial friendship is a live subject just 
now. From South China Missionary Arthur 
S. Adams presents in striking fashion ‘‘Mr. 
Average Man of Hopo”’ and his views of the 
church. Miss Sandberg writes of the new day 
for the women of the Orient and relates ex- 
periences during her recent tour of our mis- 
sion stations. She found a bright present and 
a future even more hopeful. 
_ The associate editor heard and met Kagawa 
in New York, and pictures this Japanese evan- 
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gelist for us—one of the foremost religious 
leaders of the world today. The editor goes 
to camp and helps celebrate the golden anni- 
versary at Ocean Park, where the Free Bap- 
tists established in 1881 a summer assembly 
and religious center now widely known. 

The pages filled with fresh news from the 
mission fields reveal the heartening fact that 
financial depression does not mean spiritual 
retrogression. The spirit of the missionaries 
is alert and hopeful, and neither fighting 
without nor fears within: prevent the work 
from going on unless conditions of flood, fam- 
ine and fighting make it impossible. 

The summer assemblies, conferences, camps 
and Guild house parties receive attention as 
far as the reports have come in, though this 
is but partial. We are indebted to the camp 
deans and directors for their reports, and all 
will have recognition even though belated. 

The World Wide Guild and Children’s 
World Crusade pages leave no doubt that these 
live groups use vacation time to good: purpose, 
not failing to have outdoor recreation and 
play, but joining it with programs that further 
interest in their work. Muissions sincerely 
hopes that the two leaders who have linked 
their lives inseparably into these two move- 
ments—the sisters Noble—may have found re- 
cuperation and rest during the summer. 

Helping Hand and Tidings speak for the 

Woman’s Societies as usual; Miss Burton con- 
tributes the news Around the Conference 
Table; Mr. McIntosh furnishes some news 
from the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
and Mrs. Aitchison makes the Open Forum of 
Methods pithy and provocative of live pro- 
grams. The book reviews point out some 
books you will want to read. The dull pages 
got omitted somehow from this issue and we 
see no promise of any in November. 
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Mr. Average Man of Hopo, China, and His 
Impressions of the Christian Church 


BY ARTHUR 8S. ADAMS OF SOUTH CHINA 





MISSIONARY ARTHUR S. ADAMS (LEFT), THE KITYANG COUNTY MAGISTRATE (CENTER), AND THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE MIDDLE SCHOOL AT HOPO, SOUTH CHINA 


HY is Mr. Average Man of Hopo im- 
pressed with the Christian Church? 
First, because she stands unchanging in 
AG] the midst of change. Like Tennyson’s 
fi i] The Brook: 

: “Men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever.” 












When, thirty years ago, the church building in 
Hopo was put up at the rear of the military Yamen, 
some soldiers tried to prevent its going up. They 
lost out on the suit in court, and the church lot deed 
was stamped and recorded. A few years later the 
military post was abolished with the coming of the 
Republic. Then the property was sold and now has 
stores standing on it. The missionary still has the 
incense burner placed in that Yamen 100 years ago. 


Next the civil magistrate’s Yamen fell into disuse, 
and that also was sold at public auction and now has 
stores built on it. Meantime the chureh was not 
only popular as a church but as a day school. The 
little lads of the market loved to come to it, loved to 
join in the hymns and share the fellowship of its 
Sundays. 

When the attendance got too great, so that some 
had to be driven away, the kindly clan elders 
granted the use of the Confucian temple for a school. 
This meant that the missionary must be responsible 
for the well-being of the big idol, God of Literature, 
and other images. He became guardian of the gods 
and later was pleased to report that no idol had lost 
his head from rocks thrown by schoolboys during 
his régime. Guarding the gods of China was a 
unique experience. 
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When in due time the Rhoda Roblee Barker Boys’ 
Grammar School was built and the temple could be 
returned to the elders, no harm had come of it. To- 
day the temple is a wreck and stands half disman- 
tled and the gods have fallen on evil days. 

Showing scars, yet unchanging in the midst of 
change, the church towers “‘O’er the wrecks of time,” 
for as the writer to the Hebrews says ““We have 
received a Kingdom which cannot be shaken.” 

Why is Mr. Average Man of Hopo impressed with 
the Christian Church? Second, because she stands 
changing in the midst of change. That is to say she 
is no standpatter! She has been steadily growing 





MISSIONARY A. S. ADAMS AND MAGISTRATE FONG OF KITYANG 


and trying to measure up to her opportunities as 
they have come. If in earlier days it was a chance 
to make peace in a clan war, such responsibility was 
cheerfully accepted and no reward but peace ex- 
pected. 

As the day of education widened, it became clear 
that if the church was to stand firm it must reach 
womanhood. Honesty compels me to say that the 
way for this was prepared by the example and influ- 
ence of a Christian home presided over by the little 
foreign missionary wife and mother. She became 
known as “The wonder-working foreign lady of 
Hopo.” No matter whether it was a desperately sick 
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THE HOSPITAL AT HOPO. IT HAS SURVIVED ALL THE DANGERS 
OF BANDITRY, COMMUNISM AND CIVIL WAR 


baby or a delicate domestic problem, she could 
handle each with wisdom. Men and women alike 
commented, “If the Jesus religion will do so much 
for a foreign woman, surely it is worth trying for 
our Chinese women.” 

The first plans called for erection of small rooms 
added to the church, paving the way for the Fannie 
Treat Doane Girls’ School building coming later, 
where today nearly 100 girls are studying. Several 
sad cases of suicide amongst girls emphasized the 
great need of that work. 

Sad losses by death among our fellow Chinese 
workers, as well as the dire needs of neighbors, made 
medical work a burning question. When Foreign 
Secretary Dr. Thomas Barbour visited South China 
twenty years ago our people presented to him a peti- 
tion, signed by twelve Christians and twelve gentry 
of Hopo, requesting that the Board appoint a for- 
eign medical worker for this field, conditioned upon 
which a stated sum of money was pledged towards 
building a hospital. This petition was accepted by 
the Board and laid on the table twelve years before 
favorable action could be taken! Then, by a splen- 
did bit of cooperation, a nice hospital was built by 





MR. AND MRS. LIU, THROUGH WHOSE EFFORTS THE SCHOOL 
AT HOPO WAS BUILT 
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PASTOR CHAN, FORMERLY OF KAIPIN AND NOW OF THE HOPO 
BAPTIST CHURCH, AND HIS FAMILY 


the people. A doctor and equipment were provided 
by the mission. It was run on a fifty-fifty budget 
basis, and with minor changes it continues to. this 
day. These institutions linked with the church con- 
tinue to give fine service to the people of Hopo. 
Willing to try new methods, introducing new 
ideas of maternity care to the community and caring 
for refugee mothers and infants in times of disturb- 
ance when no one else would do so on account of 
superstition, continuing steadfast service even at the 
time of the great Communist danger when the for- 
eign workers had had to withdraw, the hospital has 
made a permanent place for itself. The fine atten- 
dance from all clans at the meetings of its Board 
of Trustees demonstrates this public confidence and 
esteem. Recently it was a pleasure for Hopo to 
have a visit from Dr. Lennox of the Laymen’s Fact- 





MR. WONG CHUCK THIN AND HIS FAMILY. HE WAS FOR OVER 
20 YEARS ASSOCIATED WITH MISSIONARY A. S. ADAMS IN THE 
WORK AT HOPO, SOUTH CHINA 
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Finding Commission. He said to the two elders of 
our town, who are chief supporters of the hospital, 
“T have been to many towns of 100,000 inhabitants 
in China, but not many have as clean and orderly 
a hospital as you have.” Incidentally it should be 
mentioned every day an evangelistic service is con- 
ducted and there is a Bible study group among the 
hospital nurses. 

Why is Mr. Average Man impressed with the 
Christian Church? Third, because of the power she 
has shown to change the lives of people. In a gen- 
eral way it is to be noted that for some subtle rea- 
son the best elements in a community give the 
church their moral support. Whether in purchase 





MATRON CHUNG HIEN TZE OF THE HOPO HOSPITAL 


of building sites or in helpful cooperation in plan- 
ning the institution, the influence of the church is 
plainly demonstrated. 

That is not my argument here, Here the meaning 
is power, shown in changing over lives or remolding 
a broken and wrecked life and making it into some- 
thing fine and good again. 

Take the case of Mr. Liu. He was an opium 
smoker, fallen so low from his position as a scholar, 
that his wife had disowned him and turned him out 
of the home. Then he was directed -to us and we 
gave him a job teaching in our Boys’ School and 
helped him win out against the opium demon. After 
three months he was ready to join the church! When 
that day came, his wife came along also and de- 
manded to join the church with her husband. She 
said, “I have to be in my village home and can’t 
come to.church much, but I want to say to you that 
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if the Jesus religion has made over my husband from 
the opium smoker he was to what he is today, I 
believe in the Jesus religion, and I want to join the 
church when he does and we’ll make a new start 
together.” 

In face of this, the deacons surrendered and she 
was permitted to join the church with her husband. 
Three months later they had gotten the neighbors 
together and raised money to build a chapel right in 
their home village—a fine little lighthouse. Mr. Liu 
and his wife are to this day highly respected Chris- 
tian folk, with a fine son and two grandsons. 


Then there is Moitsai; a non-Christian young 
woman, who came to a Christian family as a daugh- 
ter-in-law. When her mother-in-law joined the 
church, Moitsai was terrified and took many offerings 
to the idols to appease their wrath and avert misfor- 
tune from the family. But after being three months 
in the little Christian Girls’ School she became a 
splendid out-and-out Christian and began to try to 
win her neighbors to Christ. A year later, when her 
baby was born, she developed malignant malaria! 
There was then no doctor or hospital to help her. 
Before her death she gave a most wonderful Chris- 
tian testimony and greatly impressed her Chinese 
neighbors. She died singing hymns and repeating 
verses of Scripture. Hundreds attended her funeral 
and listened to the evangelistic messages then given. 
Lives such as these two are simply beyond argument 
to the non-Christian people. They show power! 
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STUDENTS OF THE FANNIE TREAT DOANE GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT HOPO 


This enlightening sketch of Hopo is long enough 
yet incomplete, for other changes have come also. 
A Chinese ordained pastor now functions at the 
church. Field and station committees co-ordinate 
with the association and Hakka Convention. All 
being well, this to meet at Hopo in June. Vigorous 
efforts to put over the five-year evangelistic program 
are being made, and two stations report splendid 
results from visits of evangelistic and medical 
groups. If only peaceful conditions prevail, we 
shall have a good year of work to report. 





A BIBLE STUDY CLASS AT THE RHODA ROBLEE BARKER BOYS’ SCHOOL AT HOPO, SOUTH CHINA 
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An American Adventure in Racial Friendship 


A Survey of how foreign-speaking missions regard themselves, based on personal 
interviews with more than 125 missionaries working among 19 different 





IURING the winter months of 1931 
| personal interviews were arranged with 
fej more than 125 missionaries among 19 
A Kj different nationalities in the endeavor 
(ZOE \) i to ascertain what the foreign-speaking 
WG RZ churches thought of themselves. The 
inquiry was along two lines, first “what are you 
really trying to do in your church or mission and 
for the local field?” The second was even more 
searching: ‘How do you justify the continuation of 
financial support from the Home Mission Society ?” 
The result has been a composite picture, the outlines 
of which are drawn by those most vitally interested. 

The outstanding impression gained in visiting for- 
eign groups in our cities, an impression confirmed 
by missionaries and church members, is their ap- 
palling ignorance of Christ and the gospel. These 
folk wonder what it is all about and explanation 
‘ and education often are necessary before they can 
grasp the meaning of the gospel message. When one 
considers the splendid outward show of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches and the simplicity of 
Protestantism, it is not surprising that progress is 
slow. This is a weighty reason for maintaining even 
a small group of believers in some of our neediest 
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nationalities in the United States 


By FRANK A. SMITH, DD. 


MEXICAN BAPTIST CHURCH IN LOS ANGELES 





areas. It need not be violently anti-Roman Catholic, 
but the situation calls for a brave and patient pres- 
entation of those things we hold most sacred to a 
people whose language, culture, history, racial back- 
ground and social privileges are so different that they 
have difficulty in understanding America. The 
Protestant mind is not fully developed sometimes, 
even when Christ has been accepted. 






The dominant note of the preaching in these new } 
American churches is evangelism. Street preaching | 






is still carried on though with somewhat abated vigor, 
but the church itself is far more powerful as an 
evangelistic agency and church members are more 
definitely engaged in personal evangelistic work. The 
series of evangelistic meetings is almost universal, 
but there is a strong and growing tendency to or- 
ganize the church members for visitation evangelism, 
and to use various methods of educational evangelism 
in the Bible school. These people regard their task 
as missionary, and they also have the new generation 
on their minds and hearts. 

The foreign-speaking churches are making prog- 
ress. They may be small in number, but we owe 
them our support in their effort to keep the faith. 
Compared with seven years ago the advance is great 
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enough to inspire confidence in the strength of this 
movement, for there is a good gain in membership 
even though literally hundreds have gone over to 
English-speaking churches during that period. The 
advance toward self-support has been halted, but 
only temporarily and in the end we may expect 
stronger and larger churches. All of them are mak- 
ing regular contributions to the missionary budget 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. Most of them 
are holding their young people, though there is in 
some quarters a tendency to regard the younger 
generation with suspicion and hold them to Old 
World ways and peasant customs. To teach parents 
and children to live together harmoniously in the 
same church is a perplexing problem for the mis- 
sionary. Many churches are developing the re- 
sourees of their own membership and providing all 
the teachers of their Sunday school. They are ad- 
vaneing toward self-propagation by establishing 
missions in near-by communities and the Hungarian 
Church at Akron, Ohio, has founded a “branch” of 
their church in Wadsworth, 18 miles away, and built 
an attractive house of worship, financing it from 
American gifts and the sacrifices of the people. 


It is difficult and somewhat misleading to judge 
these churches by the standards applied to the 
Anglo-American churches. Their membership is 
small, but the attendance of the members is in larger 
ratio than the Anglo-American churches. Some of 
their problems arise from a mixed membership of 
Old World urban and Old World rural people. The 
standards of personal life are very rigid and their 
young people chafe under restraint, but they are 
ruggedly loyal. 

Several churches would have achieved financial in- 
dependence some time ago had it not been that 
under denominational advice and leadership, forms 
of social approach and equipment for ministering to 
the whole life of the community have been woven 
with the program of work and the financial obliga- 
tions. No one doubts the great benefit of these min- 
istries to the community, but independent American 
churches carrying such programs have several hun- 
dred members and large financial resources. The 
foreign-speaking church which bravely and sacri- 
ficias y faces a task of such magnitude must receive 
denv.ainational help for a long time to come. An- 
othe: marked characteristic is the denominational 
loya! y of these churches. Not only are they thor- 
oughiy Baptist in belief and practice, but they all 
contribute to the unified budget and loyally support 
the state and local church program. The proportion 
of foreign-speaking churches holding Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools is much larger than the American 
churches. 

The number of services conducted in English is 
inereasing and all recognize that the disuse of the 
Old World tongue in public services in inevitable. 
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Churches and pastors have caught the vision of a 
ministry to the total life of the community. One 
pastor has increased his contacts several thousand 
by becoming Chairman of the City Committee on 
Unemployment for his racial group. Under these 
circumstances his gospel appeal has a new interpre- 
tation in the minds of the people. The churches are 
reaching out for races other than the group to which 
they originally ministered, in some instances drop- 
ping even the racial name as they seek to evangelize 
the entire community. One Sunday school in a 
Roumanian church has nineteen different, nationali- 
ties enrolled. English becomes the only tongue they 
have in common and such a church must do its major 
work in English. Some of the younger ministers have 
a social vision as in addition to thorough-going evan- 
gelism they seek to counteract the social evils of their 
communities. “Better Christians, better citizens, 
better neighbors” is the watchword of a number of 
churches. Public school education is beginning to 
profoundly affect our mission churches. The Old 
World covetousness which regards children as eco- 
nomic assets has crumbled before the higher economic 


_ value of an educated young man or woman and there 


is now a movement toward higher education. 

The number of young people in high school has 
reached a high proportion and there are many who 
are in college. : This is the more noticeable in com- 
munities where there is a good college or university. 
One church has six in high school and thirteen in 
various colleges. From the college group are begin- 
ning to emerge some missionary workers—young 
women as assistants and young men who are taking 
college and seminary courses. The number is as large 
as corresponding groups in American churches; and 
because the parents are not usually properly edu- 
eated, their interest in their children is more signifi- 
cant. In nearly every instance the children of the 
pastors lead the other young people in their effort 
for higher education. : 

The membership has become less migratory and 
more stable. The home-owning interests include a 
large number of church members who are engaged 





STREET PREACHING IN THE CONGESTED ITALIAN QUARTER OF 
LOWER NEW YORK 
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in paying for their homes. In second elass cities this 
means a stable constituency for the church, but in 
New York or Chicago the members must go out sev- 
eral miles to buy a home. One foreign-speaking 
church in New York has members who attend regu- 
larly and live fourteen miles away. This church must 
before long seek to meet the needs of its neighbor- 
hood constituency, which means that those living at 
a distance will join churches nearer to them. During 
the era of depression most of these people have man- 
aged to retain their homes, but it must have been at 
a tremendous sacrifice. A home-loving, home-build- 
ing body of Christian people must inevitably produce 
a strong, resourceful Christian church. 

These two factors—education and economic sta- 
bility—create a demand for a new type of minister. 
Every time there is a vacancy the church seeks to 
obtain a stronger man. He must be educated. He 
must be bi-lingual. And he must have qualities of 
leadership in the community. The younger men 
graduate from the International Baptist Seminary 
and then go on to college and the American seminary, 
and if they settle in a college town take post-graduate 
courses. Many of the older pastors are beginning 
to find themselves at a disadvantage because they are 
unable to render the new type of ministry. In a 
number of instances their children, realizing the dif- 
ficulty, are carrying on the younger people’s work 
for their father. 

The relation of the foreign-speaking church to the 
racial group is interesting. The foreign groups in 
most of our cities are very large, numbering over a 
hundred thousand in a single race. In every instance 
the constituency of the church is far larger than the 
membership, ranging from several hundred to several 
thousand. This implies that the influence of the 
local church is not limited to the number of church 
members and Sunday school enrolment. Frequently 
a given church is the only Protestant church in an 
area, and free from competition’ with similar 
churches, and this means a wider field than many 
Anglo-American churches. The difficulties are also 
greater, but there is abundant evidence that the 
gospel is making headway. All of the foreign 
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Christian leaders say that we are on the eve of a 
great breakdown of the opposition. 

Economic factors vitally affect the progress of this 
work. The unemployment situation which has been 
so general in the country has seriously affected our 
work among foreign-speaking peoples. Many who 
depended on great industries have been out of em- 
ployment. Our Baptist church members have usually 
been the last to ask for relief. The movement toward 
home ownership has received a severe check and the 
advance toward self-support of these churches has 
been halted. Many churches have been unable to 
pay their share of the salaries of the ministers, and 
the pastors have shared the privations of their peo- 
ple. Those pastors who have brought their churches 
nearest to self-support have suffered the most. It is 
remarkable, however, to note that the spiritual life 
of many of these churches has been flowing at full tide 
and in some of them great manifestations of power 
have come and there has been a large number of 
conversions and baptisms. 

The immigration quotas have greatly diminished 
the tide of immigration and also changed the char- 
acter of it, but immigration has not come to an end. 
The number admitted from Europe annually is about 
135,000. Economic conditions have halted the flow 
from Mexico (which is a non-quota nation) so that 
it is estimated that less than 10,000 enter from that 
country. It is not probable that the rise in city 
population will continue at the same rapid rate and 
city life is likely to become more stabilized. When 
the economic adjustments have been made following 
this era of depression, the churches and their agencies 
will have a better opportunity. Alréady the relief 
given by Christian agencies has kindled a warmer 
sympathy for the gospel. 

The children of the immigrant cannot be distin- 
guished from those of the older stock. A second gen- 
eration is now appearing on the fringe of our Amer- 
ican life and the children of the immigrant will 
become an influential part in the new order of things. 
Just as the German and Scandinavian groups have 
penetrated all walks-of life so the Central and East- 
ern European people will make their influence felt. 
In this crucial hour work for the evangelization of 
new Americans ought to hold a central place in our 
program. The Baptist church of the future will see 
a blending of several nationalities. This will be 
equally true of the rural churches, for groups of Cen- 
tral and Southern European and Balkan countries 
can be found almost everywhere. Already the Bap- 
tist ministry and the groups of workers and members 
of the local churches have been enriched and 
strengthened by the presence of these younger folk 
who find themselves more at home in the American 
church. The local church has an opportunity for a 
great adventure in racial friendship if it will seek 
to win and welcome these new. neighbors. 
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EVANGELICAL PROGRESS IN THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE FROM WHICH THE FOREIGN-SPEAKING AMERICANS HAVE COME IS LIKEWISE 
ENCOURAGING, AS INDICATED BY THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DEDICATION SERVICE AT THE NEW BAPTIST CHURCH IN ZIENKI, POLAND 


To a greater extent than is commonly supposed the 
evangelical work in. this country is exerting a strong 
influence in Europe. The natural expression of in- 
terest in the salvation of their countrymen leads all 
of these groups to create a fund for helping Baptists 
in the home land. This is an offering over and above 
the contributions which every foreign-speaking 
church makes to our united missionary budget in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. It is doubtful wheth- 
er these European groups could maintain themselves 
if this aid was withdrawn. Those members of the 
evangelical churches in this country who return to 
their birthplaces in Europe often become most zeal- 
ous and influential leaders in the local churches. The 
winds of the Spirit are scattering the good seed sown 
by home missions over wider fields than we know. 

Is it worth while? It must not be forgotten that 
this is a missionary task. The command of Jesus 
to evangelize “all peoples” has not been recalled. The 
greater number of these foreign folk may have a 
normal allegiance to some church, but their need of 


personal experience with Christ as Saviour is ap- 
parent. Ignorance of the Bible and prejudice against 
evangelical religion needs to be overcome. In some 
areas there is no religious work for the race except 
that carried on by our missionaries. In one com- 
munity every church has closed its doors except a 
group of Baptist young people whose parents were 
born in Europe and whose spiritual life is grounded 
in our mission church. Many of our churches are 
becoming almost wholly young people’s churches. 
In a large group composed of children of Slavic 
descent and American Negroes the foreign children 
were so much better trained in the Bible that two 
groups were formed for Bible teaching. Many of 
these churches which began with ministering to a 
single race have widened their service to include 
those of several other racial groups in the neighbor- 
hood. The foreign-speaking churches are missionary 
in their spirit. 

Is it worth while? It is ALWAYS WORTH 
WHILE TO MAKE CHRIST KNOWN. 
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The Emergence of Christian Leadership 


An informing review of Christian leadership on foreign mission fields with 
biographical sketches of outstanding examples 


By A. C. HANNA 





T is no cause for despair, but rather 
H a challenge to our faith and zeal, to 
e} reflect that there are now more wor- 
“| shipers of Hindu gods in the land of 
Ay) India, than when William Carey 
Bed pounded away at his last; more who 
hold to the faith of Islam, than when Henry Martyn 
was studying in the classic halls of Cambridge; more 
millions who say, “I take refuge in the Buddha and 
the Law” than when Adoniram and Ann Judson 
first sailed up the Irrawaddy River. The simple 
law of the increase in population has at least dou- 
bled, and probably more than doubled, the non- 
Christian, as well as the Christian, population of 
the world. Increase our foreign mission forces as 
we will, there is an increase that goes beyond us, 
namely the growth in numbers of the unevangelized 
population of the world. Missionaries sent out from 
America and other western lands can never cope, 
in person, with this tremendous problem. They 
can never succeed alone in making known the way 
of salvation through Jesus Christ to all those teem- 
ing multitudes, who can be numbered only in hun- 
dreds of millions. Even were it desirable to do so, 
it would not be practical to send forth missionaries 
in such numbers as to perform this task thoroughly. 








Center, FRANK CLARK OF BELGIAN CONGO; 

left, TIMOTIO VINGADIO, ALSO OF BELGIAN 

CONGO; right, ELVIRO ALBALADEJO OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





To spread the gospel of Jesus Christ throughout 
the multiplying millions of the unevangelized, we 
must depend upon the services of Christian leaders 
who are themselves native to those lands where we 
wish to give our help. More and more our contribu- 
tion to Kingdom effort in those countries must be 
in the training and selection of such leaders, and 
cooperation with them after they have entered upon 
their life task. 

To depend largely upon the efforts of the foreign 
missionary, aS we are perhaps in danger of doing, 
is not apostolic; it is not sanctioned by the example 
and teaching which we find in the New Testament, 
and which we Baptists hold to be our only guide. 
We find indeed that many, such as Paul, Peter, John, 
Silas, Barnabas and others, went throughout the 
various provinces and among the various races of 
the Roman Empire, founding churches. But we find 
that after the churches were founded, great re- 
sponsibility was committed to leaders native to the 
region where each church was located. We find 
this in the 20th chapter of Acts, but the same prin- 
ciple appears elsewhere in that book, and is espe 
cially evident in the epistles. It is stated in Paul’s 
words to Titus: “For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest appoint elders in every city.” 
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Surely the great principle that once churches have 
been founded in any region, leaders should be se- 


cured from the membership of those churches, could . 


not be more impressively stated. 

From the very inception of the foreign mission 
enterprise, the races and nations to whom we brought 
the gospel message have regarded the Christian re- 
ligion as a foreign importation. This was in the 
nature of the case inevitable, but it has everywhere 
been a handicap to the progress of the gospel. Every- 
thing should. be done that can be done to free the 
great cause we love from this serious hindrance to 
advance. 

In these days of national self-determination, there 
is all the more need to foster and develop a healthy 
and normal self-expression on the part of the 
churches which we have helped to found in other 
parts of the world. Whether we will it so or not, 
native leaders will arise among our Christians in the 
mission fields, and it is only by taking measures to 
train and develop such leadership aright that we can 
prevent disaster. The recent Prophet Movement in 
the Congo shows the terrible possibilities, should we 
allow such matters to slip beyond our control. The 
“Prophet” in the Congo, who brought disaster on 
himself and his followers, was not of our Baptist 
constituency, and most of our Baptist pastors and 
leaders saw, with keen insight, the fundamental 
errors of the whole movement, and refused to have 
anything to do with him. But had it not been that 
these pastors and others had been so carefully 
trained in the Kimpese Evangelical Institute, who 
knows what the result might have been for our work 
on that field. 

Some of the Congoese leaders have been foremost 
in opening up new stations and evangelizing new 
regions, where in some cases they have brought in 
scores of converts before the advent of the mission- 
ary. One of the younger men, who has done work 
of this kind, is Paul Fianduelo. Soon after com- 
pleting his course at Kimpese, he went south to a 
part of our field bordering on Portuguese territory. 
Here Jesuit influence is very strong. He was for- 
bidden by Jesuit priests to work in that region, but 
he kept on. He began as a lone teacher in 1923. 
Now there are twenty-seven teachers as his co- 
workers there, and the last report gave 122 baptized 
converts. Churches are now being organized by the 
missionaries. Here indeed we have in a young new 
man an instance of the pioneer missionary spirit 
which nothing will daunt. 

There are older leaders among the Congo Chris- 
tians who have shown this same heroism and devo- 
tion. Many in America are already acquainted with 
the name of Frank Tava Clark, usually known on 
the field as Frank. His father was a man of con- 
siderable position in their tribe, being an official 
under the chief of the tribe. The son had the ad- 


vantage of special and personal training from the 
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missionaries, especially Rev. Joseph Clark, whose 
name he took. After three years in England, Frank 
returned to the Congo, where he soon became one 
of the foremost mission workers. He went with the 
missionaries to help in opening the new station at 
Ntondo. When the missionary party arrived there 
they found hundreds of warriors gathered on the 
beach, armed with spears, bows and arrows, ready 
to kill the white men, who were supposed to be emis- 
saries of the State seeking rubber. Someone in 
the boats shouted out to the crowd on shore that 
these men were friends who had not come to fight 
but to help them. The crowd began to be calmer. 
Mr. Clark threw some beads into their midst, and 
there ensued a lively squabble for these. Suspicion 
being thus allayed, the people went off and soon 
came back with fowls and eggs which were given 
to the missionaries, and thus cordial relations were 
established. That there was real danger on this 
occasion was shown by the overwhelming defeat of 
a government force in the region of Ikoko, another 
station where Frank was for a time left alone to 
preach. Two State officers with 150 soldiers landed 
at the Village of Motaka. They were surrounded 
by warriors, and a fight ensued, primitive spear and 
bow pitted against modern arms. The spear and 
arrow prevailed. All but fifty soldiers were killed, 
as well as the two officers. One of the slain officers 
was eaten, the other was buried with the Motaka 
chief who had been killed in the fray. But courage 
is by no means the only quality which has distin- 
guished Frank Tava Clark in his long career of 
honorable service. A preacher of power, earnest 
in his proclamation of Christ as the only Saviour, 
he not only wins converts but he is ever busy in the 
training and guidance of those who are won. He 
is constantly called on to act as judge and arbiter 
in cases involving church discipline. He has often 
been given work involving much responsibility, tak- 
ing charge of a district, as when the missionaries 
removed from Ikoko to Ntondo, leaving to Frank ~ 
the oversight of the churches in and near Ikoko. 
He is wholly trusted by his own people, who credit 
him with having the wisdom of the foreigner, and 
the understanding of their own life which the for- 
eigner can never have—hence his other name, “‘Mon- 
dele a Ndombe,” the Black. White Man. 

Another leader in the Congo field, Mafiote, has 
had the advantage of two kinds of education. As 
a boy he was taken into the Nkimba, or witch-doctor 
school, which many dared not enter because of the 
reputed horrors therein. On the day he was admit- 
ted to the Nkimba enclosure, he was beaten and 
scourged so severely that he was reported dead. 
After this terrible beginning, he then spent the 
usual time in the Nkimba, where the instruction is 
for a great part of such a nature as can not be des- 
eribed here. After meeting with the missionaries 
and being converted, Mafiote received his real train- 
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ing in the mission school. He entered upon the work 
of an evangelist, and met with signal success. He 
was sent to a particularly difficult locality, where 
he won a few converts, but aroused the anger of the 
chief by turning these people away from their fe- 
tishes. The missionaries urged him to keep on with 
the work there, and he consented. Being unable 
to get a home in the village, he and his wife took 
up their abode in a very poor house outside. The 
roof leaked and when it rained they were nearly 
flooded out. Mafiote set himself the task of building 
a new house, on a better site. For two and a half 
years they persisted, many times without food and 
for the most part living on roots dug in the forest. 
The little group of would be converts had shrunk 
to three, and all others were afraid to have anything 
to do with them. The chief tried to chase Mafiote 
away, but Mafiote boldly told him God was stronger 
than any chief, and that sometime the people would 
believe. At this the chief was much aroused, and 
ordered the people not to go near them or sell them 
food. By and by, however, the people grew more 
friendly and brought them food in secret. They 
were surprised to learn that Mafiote was no slave 
of the whites, but a free man, with a. village of his 
own, which he had left to come and tell them about 
God. Finally, after a night spent in special prayer 
by the little group of converts and workers, Mafiote 
and his band “stormed” the village, going from 
house to house throughout the whole day. By sun- 
down there was a large following of those who had 
begun to believe. Many converts were won. These 
‘left the village, built new homes near that of Mafi- 
ote, and erected a chapel. After a while even the 
chief became friendly, and with his wives would 
attend the Christian services. The winning of this 
village is only one instance of the work of Mafiote, 
the “man who was born smiling.” His wife, a Chris- 
tian of wonderful character, was always of the great- 
est help to him in the work until her final illness. 
To this day his smiling face may be seen almost 
anywhere in the Banza Manteke district, for he is 
constantly traveling, spending a day here, a week 
there, teaching, examining candidates for baptism, 
baptizing, marrying and administering communion. 

Some time ago there was printed in MISSIONS 
a letter from Timotio Vingadio to Dr. Catherine 
Mabie, written while Dr. Mabie was home on fur- 
lough and telling of events at Kimpese, where Timo- 
tio Vingadio has been carrying on some of Dr. Mabie’s 
work for her. As a boy he came to the missionaries 
that he might learn to read, although he feared them 
with deadly terror, for he was convinced they were 
ghosts who might seize upon him. Their pale color 
could be accounted for in no other way, he thought. 
After his conversion, he was educated in the mission 
schools. It was during one of his vacations that he 
was seized by a crocodile as he was swimming in the 
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Luinonza River and rescued only with great diffi- 
eulty. He still bears the scars from the monster’s 
teeth. Vingadio became especially interested in hy- 
giene and medicine. He has, with Dr. Mabie’s 
cooperation, written a textbook of physiology and 
hygiene, and he and his wife, wherever they have 
been stationed, have had splendid results in getting 
the people to adopt more hygienic habits. His work 
along. these lines was so signal that Dr. Mabie se- 
cured him as assistant in the dispensary. Years of 
experience there have made him an exceedingly 
efficient worker. He has become proficient even in 
microscopic diagnosis, His tact and good judgment, 
his interest in the patients, and sympathy with them, 
make him especially helpful. 

Fields where we do not have a large and well- 
developed educational system are likely to be some- 
what lacking as to indigenous leaders. When 
educational institutions already established and 
needed to produce these leaders are closed for lack 
of missionaries and funds, the situation becomes 
tragic. In Bengal-Orissa, the Bible Training School 
has been closed on account of depleted staff, and 
the students sent elsewhere for needed training. In 
spite of handicaps in the past, several Christian 
leaders have been developed whose service is marked 
by real self-sacrifice and effectiveness. One of these 
is Rev. A. L. Maity, pastor of the church at Jam- 
shedpur. Thirteen years ago he came to that place 
and suffered many hardships in gathering together 
a little band of Christians to form a church. With- 
out a house to shelter him, he slept under trees. 
After the church was formed, he continued faith- 
fully at work, increasing the number of converts, 
and training those who were won. Now the church 
is entirely self-supporting. Pastor Maity is at work 
night and day, riding his bicycle here and there, 
taking medicines to those who are sick and serving 
all in any way he can. A man of real ability, he 
speaks five languages, and is spiritual, earnest and 
effective. “His character,” writes the missionary 
at the station, “reminds one of Elijah. But he is 
growing old. With no institution on that field to 
train young men for the Christian ministry, just 
what is the prospect?” 

Another leader in Bengal is Rev. Natobai Singh, 
concerning whom Missionary H. I. Frost writes: 
“This brother has a cataract in the left eye, making 
it nearly useless, while the right eye has been op- 
erated on for the same trouble. His years of strenu- 
ous work for his Master have told much on his 
physical powers, yet he went on the evangelistic 
tours every time, stumbling along at night through 
jungle paths or over the embankments of the rice 
fields, and through the streamlets that were still 
running, by the pale moonlight or dim light of a 
lantern. The burden of his unsaved countrymen 
is upon him. He is one who cannot be held back 
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from the work of the gospel. When it came time 
to start out after the Christmas recess, it was found 
that all but he and one other preacher were detained 
for one cause or another. He had been suffering 
terribly from a boil, yet he went along to the first 
stop, and in that condition helped to raise the tents 
and start work. Only when, after a week or more, 
another boil developed on his knee, making it im- 
possible to walk, did he come home for treatment. 
He was off again before he was really over the effects 
of this.” 

In a report from the Telugu field, we read of like 
devotion and self-forgetfulness. Mr. Annaji Row, 
a converted Brahmin, has been doing an earnest 
work on the Ongole field, touring exclusively among 
the caste people for over twenty years. Being him- 
self of the highest caste, from which few converts 
indeed are ever won to Christianity, he has the 
entree nearly everywhere, and his work among the 
caste people constitutes a unique feature of Indian 
evangelism. His record of miles traveled for each 
year, villages and homes visited, individual talks 
and also public meetings conducted, constitutes fit- 
ting evidence of his hard-working faithfulness. 

Dr. Arulanandama, a graduate of the Christian 
Medical College at Ludhiana and now in charge of 


the Etta Waterbury Hospital at Udayagiri, is still - 


remembered by many in America who met her and 
were charmed by her winsome personality during 
the visit she made to the United States in the Jubilee 
year of the Women’s Foreign Mission Society. Dr. 
Arulanandama says, in recent report: 


“When I came I found the hospital practically aban- 
doned. There were only three or four out-patients per day, 
and one in-patient. There has been a fine increase in the 
number of out-patients and the increase in the number of 
in-patients has been much greater. The majority of the 
people are poor and very superstitious. They will take 
native medicines from all the village quacks and hakims 
before they seek relief in the hospital. Most of my in- 
patient cases have been those who have been given up by 
native quacks, thus complicating a disease which may have 
been a simple one at the beginning. I have been frequently 
called to see women who, after child-birth attended by 
native mid-wives, are delirious with fever. These women 
are generally kept in the darkest part of the room where 
there is little or no air or light. Some houses have only 
one door (the outlet and inlet) and no windows, and gen- 
erally the door is kept shut. A limp baby of skin and bone, 
bathed in oil, lies on a rag by the side of a pale, anaemic 
woman, who with parched lips and listless eyes, lies on a mat. 
The old women of the house will not hear of bringing these 
poor beings out of these dungeons nor will they give them 
a drop of water to relieve their great thirst.” 


In the Philippine Islands we find a group of 
young leaders of great promise for the future. There 
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is Rev. Elviro Albaladejo, a graduate of Linfield 
College, who took over the bulk of Rev. H. W. Mun- 
ger’s work when the latter went home on furlough. 
His success in carrying on this work in place of a 
missionary shows his ability, and also the value of 
giving such men the best training we can. He enters 
into the spirit of evangelism with all his might and 
it tells on people to have a man not only well pre- 
pared, but with love in his heart for the uplift of 
his people, and foremost for the glory of God and 
with enough learning to know how to appeal to both 
heart and head. In the field where Mr. Albaladejo 
has been at work, the testimony is that “the work 
in that district is going forward as never before in 
its history. There are conversions almost every 
Sunday in a number of centers where the Spirit 
seems to be manifesting the power of God in a new 
way.” Among this group of younger men of prom- 
ise who are being developed into the leaders of the 
future, we note Engracio Alora, who recently re- 
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ceived his bachelor’s degree in theology at Central 
Philippine College, the first such degree to be grant- 
ed by the college. The church at Ilog, one of the 
largest and most substantial churches in the entire 
field, has called him to be their pastor, and has 
promised to pay nearly his entire salary. Especially 
interesting is the story of a young hero, Restituto 
Ortigas, who was born without lower limbs. In spite 
of this handicap he has been trained for the gospel 
ministry, and recently returned to the Philippine 
Islands from Seattle, where he had, through the 
help of a friend who lives in New York City, been 
outfitted satisfactorily with a pair of artificial limbs, 
by means of which he will be able to serve even more 
effectively than before. 


This informing Review of Christian Leadership abroad 


will be concluded in November issue. 
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The Diary of the Covered Wagon 


From Brockton, Massachusetts, on the Westward Way—A Personal Record of the 
Continental Trek—A Unique Story Told with Graphic Force and Charm 


BY G. CLIFFORD CRESS, D.D. 





THE COVERED WAGON WITH THE NEW INSCRIPTION PAINTED ON ITS CANVAS SIDE, IDENTIFYING IT BOTH WITH THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AND WITH THE CENTENARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
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CONESTOGA COVERED WAGON, 
motor drawn, was leaving the Fair 
e) Grounds at Brockton, Mass. The eal- 
AC endar read June 20, 1931. The Wagon 
A.) nosed into the traffic and turned west- 

=| ward toward the setting sun. It had 
just been dedicated to a high and holy service in a 
baptism of fire. The heat was that of the Imperial 
Valley intensified, symbolic of the fiery ordeals and 
desert days of all pioneers. Impatient auto drivers 
honked in passing and great, mountainous, six- 
wheeled trucks threatened to crush this frail wagon. 
It seemed utterly out of place, a thing of no strength. 
But history was repeating itself that day. Northern 
Baptists had once more struck their tents and were 
on the march. 

A goodly company representing much of the 
organized life of the Northern Baptist Convention 
had been present at Brockton to bid this symbolic 
Wagon and its custodians godspeed on its journey 
across the continent. They had sung “My country, 
’tis of thee,” as a member of the Board of the 






Foreign Mission Society presented an American 
flag to the representatives of the Home Mission 
Board. This banner will accompany the caravan as 
far as Oregon City. 

In the dedication we remembered another wagon 
that long ago left the wooded, templed hills of New 
England for a far western goal. It had led the ad- 
vance of a slender column that was destined one day 
to become a vast army of millions of souls trekking 
westward. That other wagon had carried John 
Mason Peck, a blazer of trails, a builder of abiding 
institutions. Now a grateful people were proposing 
to honor these Kingdom pioneers with fitting 
pageantry and memorial observance. Next year 
would mark the completion of one hundred years of 
fruitful service since the organization of The Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. There should 
be a great centennial celebration. And this Wagon 
was going forth as a forerunner, honoring the 
pioneers. 

But it was not to be a symbol of a fire burned out 
—a theme for a tale to be tuld—a mere memory of a 
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life now vanished. It went forth freighted with 
hope and prayer to challenge men once more to seek 
the simple, purposeful, sacrificial life that pioneers 
for Christ have always lived. Brockton that day in 
June symbolized the solidarity and the spontaneity 
of our Baptist people—New England joining hands 
with the Pacific slope, and including all between, 
pledging allegiance to Jesus, the peerless pioneer of 
the ages, in a new crusade for spiritual living and 
conquest on all fronts. The Covered Wagon, facing 
westward again, pointed the way of destiny. 


The Stops in Connecticut 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21 

Early this morning the Wagon was parked on 
Main Street, Hartford, Connecticut. Dr. Lackey 
and the people of the Central Baptist Church were 
our hosts. The children of the Sunday school and 
many adults studied the Wagon with evident curios- 
ity. More than one group of black-haired, dark- 
eyed folk stopped to spell out the lettering on the 
canvas top—new Americans whose faces glowed 
with pleasure when some member of their group, 
grasping the purpose of our mission, translated it 
with much gesticulation and in languages not native 
here. But a group of Greeks, a band of Italians, or 
a little company from far-off Russia, men who them- 
selves were pioneering for a new homeland, caught 
eagerly at the symbolism of our eraft. 

Then in the soft light of the auditorium, Coe 
Hayne told the story of our genesis and quest, 
“Billy” Turkington sang his soul-stirring messages 
in song, and the chronicler of these notes gave “‘The 
Spirit of the Pioneer.” Holy memories of unselfish 
men who carried the message of Jesus to far-away 
places made all our hearts glow with fervent desire 
“to follow in their train.” This largest Baptist 
chureh in Peck’s natal state gathered about our 
Wagon much as the shepherds and villagers had 
stood about a manger long ago. It was not the 
manger nor the Wagon as such, but the presence of 
One whom we eall the Light of the World that 
mattered. That He was calling again to the hun- 
dreds present, calling through the symbol of a 
Wagon, for a new devotion ‘to duty in the light of 
today, none could doubt. 

In the afternoon the Wagon went forty miles out 
into the Berkshire Hills to‘a crossroads in the open 
country near Cornwall. Here stands a weather- 
beaten, deserted Baptist meeting-house. Once it 
throbbed with urgent life as rural folk met in its 
Single room. One little boy who grew up here be- 
came a minister of Christ. After he had achieved 
distinction, he used to return for one Sunday in 
each year. For thirty-nine consecutive years he re- 
turned to his native hills; came back so regularly 
that there grew up a tradition, an anniversary 
known as “Fennell Day.” Our Wagon came this 
year on this community celebration. The ceremonies 
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were in charge of Secretary E. E. Gates of the Con- 
necticut Baptist Convention. The room was packed. 
Many were present from New York, from Massa- 
chusetts and distant corners of Connecticut. Hon. 
Ernest E. Rogers of New London, acting chairman 
of the Board of Managers of the Home Mission 
Society, made a fitting address. Then the usual 
memorial program followed with one variation. viz.. 
that Coe Hayne made the historical statement from 
the rear platform of the Wagon, after the indoor ex- 
ercises were concluded. The Wagon recalled the 
days of a century ago when life was simpler and 
less distracting. Giants came out of these very hills 
in those days. From this vicinity came Lyman 
Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Bushnell, William Fennell and John ° 
Mason Peck. These and others came forth to speak, 
not to a crossroads group of rural folk, but to a 
nation. Fathers held their children up to look into 
the Covered Wagon and mothers clasped their in- 
fants a bit tighter to their hearts as they heard the 
singer’s heart-searching solo, ““Whom shall we send 
and who will go for us?” Yesterday that call was 
answered by men of valor and the symbol of their 
sacrifice was once more before their eyes. Truly it 
seemed the chariot of Israel’s God. We asked our- 
selves that day what would happen in the Northern 
Baptist Convention if all its members could be 
called back from adult illusions to the simple, elemen- 
tal life of childhood! Our leadership for tomorrow 


AT CORNWALL, CONN., THE LITTLE CHURCH COULD NOT 
HOLD ALL WHO CAME TO THE SERVICE 
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is in our children of today. And many of our dis- 
tinguished pioneers of that tomorrow are hidden in 
humble homes in remote places. A hundred covered 
wagons, all sorts of wagons, telling the story of an 
obscure lad who became a hero of faith and action, 
might discover and enlist a mighty leadership. This 
was the message to our hearts today: the greatest 
church in the city and the abandoned chapel in the 
hills, both included in our desire to honor the dead 
and to enlist the living. 


At John Mason Peck’s Birthplace 
MONDAY, JUNE 22 

Today we made our pilgrimage to Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, birthplace of John Mason Peck. The old 
house in which he first saw the light no longer stands. 
A modern building stands on the old foundations. 
The same cellar is in use. Even the original Peck 
fireplace in the living-room has been built, stone for 
stone, into the new dwelling. The house stands on 
the top of a little hill overlooking a lake. The parcel 
of land on the hillerest belonged to his father. We 
parked the Wagon in the yard. A warm June sun 
shone down on the peaceful scene. Bees droned in 
the clover now ready for the sickle. A bluejay, an- 
noyed by our presence, scolded from a treetop. We 
recalled the boyhood struggle here. His father, Asa 
Peck, had responded to one of the alarms of the 
Revolutionary War and returned home crippled for 
the rest of his life. Young Peck had worked the 
difficult hillside acres, laboriously supporting him- 
self and parents while his youth slipped away. But 
he found his Saviour in these hard years in a revival 
meeting in the Congregational church. At the same 
time he met young and attractive Sallie Paine, who 
was living with her grandparents in the community. 
No wonder that he wrote innocently in his diary 
that the glory of God suddenly clothed these hills as 
he trudged about on foot among them. 

We sat about on the lawn, a small company of 
neighbors and friends, on the very spot where, in 
1817, Peck packed his one-horse covered wagon for 
that long wilderness journey to St. Louis. Someone 
read the prayer that his mother had offered on the 
day of his departure. We seemed to see him with 
Sallie and their three young children moving down 
the deeply cut road into the sunset never to see his 
father’s limping form again. For when Peck came 
home again his mother was alone in the house. We 
looked at our Covered Wagon. Surely it is not a 
symbol of ease but of privation and hardship. Stony 
hillside acres had developed a pioneer toughened in 
fiber to blaze new trails for high and holy living 
where weaklings would have perished. And while 
our musician on his cornet sounded the reveillé, we 
dedicated our Wagon to its long journey with a 
prayer that it might make its appeal to virile youth 
who would, like Peck, overcome every handicap and 
would become with Christ the foundation builders of 
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new empires. At Peck’s birthplace we dedicated the 
Wagon to be a sort of modern symbol of sacrifice, a 
very real counterpart of the Cross, an ideal of moral 
heroism, in a deep conviction that as God has often 
called the humble and obscure to places of lofty 
leadership so again He would use this symbol of suf- 
fering to challenge youth to match its call with their 
lives. 


In the Empire State 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25 

In the stately and beautiful old meeting house at 
Amenia, New York, we held a memorial service at 
7 :30 o’clock in the evening. It would have been an- 
nounced “at early candle lighting”’ in the days when 
Peck was pastor here in 1814. The intervening 
century has seen many changes. The Baptist con- 
gregation has gone up and down. Now for some time 
the church has been practically closed. But recently, 
under the stimulation of our centenary celebration, 
its doors are open again with encouraging results. 
Our meeting was held under the joint auspices of the 
local church, the Dutchess Association, the New 
York Baptist State Convention and The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. The Wagon was 
parked in the church yard under the giant maple 
trees that probably were planted before Peck came 
to Amenia. In those early days drovers herded their 
flocks down the single street on their way from 
Albany to New York. The churches of the Associa- 
tion were well represented by pastors and people. A 
season of prayer was held for State Secretary John 
KE. Smith, in whose home a son was lying critically 
ill. At the close of the service there was a novel 
feature. In the World War the soldiers created a 
new term for death in action—the comrade “went 
West.” In memory of our heroic comrade Peck who 
went West for his life work and then at its close 
“went West” again to the homeland of the soul, the 
audience stood facing the West with bowed heads 
while William Turkington on his cornet sounded 
“taps.” There were few dry eyes in the audience as 
those last plaintive notes of farewell to a fallen com- 
rade died away in the arches of the old church. We 
seemed to see the worn and aged pioneer coming 
home to his Father’s house at eventide—at the close 
of a long day lived in creative heroism in devotion to 
an ideal that never dimmed. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 28 

While the nation sweltered in an intense heat wave 
the Covered Wagon rolled down the main street of 
Catskill, and was parked for the day in front of the 
Baptist church. It was Sunday morning. The 
city was cool with breezes sweeping down into the 
valley of the Hudson River from the high wooded 
mountains to the west. Catskill has long been fa- 
mous since Irving gave the world that inimitable 
legendary tale of Rip Van: Winkle and his long 
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sleep in these quiet hills. Pastor Brown had widely 
announced our coming. The morning service was 
turned over to our team. Our hearts thrilled as 
we recalled the inexperienced young preacher who 
came down out of the hills and eked out a scanty 
living as the village school teacher while he preached 
to an apathetic and perhaps poverty-stricken group 
of Baptists. At any rate they gave him only a 
slender dole. This inspiring service whetted our ap- 
petite for the pilgrimage of the afternoon. 

Leaving Catskill on the old Batavia turnpike we 
slowly ascended the mountains. At last we reached 
a deep pocket on the very tip of the Catskills, known 
a century ago as Big Hollow and now called Maple 
Crest. Here Peck had come from Litchfield to settle 
with seven other families in this glen. We tried to 
trace the probable path he followed over the crest 
of the range, carrying his year-old baby Eli, leading 
Sallie those six miles to the little Saturday afternoon 
covenant meeting of a local Baptist church that 
probably never owned a meeting-house. We went 
across to the schoolhouse where he and Sallie rose in 
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turn to make their confession of faith and tell their 
experience. This building is still standing, in good 
repair and in use. It was in this wayside shrine 
that Peck was received as a candidate for baptism. 
We went down into the picturesque dell in front of 
the school to walk about the diminutive lake where, 
a month later, the Baptists were to meet again for 
worship, a picnic dinner under the trees, and the 
baptism of Peck. Then on again to another little 
schoolhouse where this little congregation met and 
where Peck was destined to preach some of his first 
sermons. For it was this church that licensed him 
as a preacher. Here under the native trees, in lanes, 
in little schoolhouses, our hero was developed to the 
place that he was called to Catskill church as its 
pastor. 

There was one ghastly feature in our pilgrimage. 
Up here among these hallowed spots, on the Batavia 
turnpike, stands the “fortified” castle of a noted 
gangster known as “Legs” Diamond, reputed head of 
a bootleg outfit that is now being run to earth by 
state and federal officers. In marked contrast there 
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still stands nearby the blockhouse home of the early 
day Baptist pastor of the church that gave Peck to 
the world. Thirty years this consecrated farmer 
lived in his “fort,” built to protect his family and 
others against Indian raids. Here was the eternal 
contrast—the same romantic mountainside produc- 
ing the builder and the destroyer, the life-giver and 
the killer. But the issue is not uncertain. The 
gangster will fade from sight. For centuries to come 
pilgrims will come up on this trail to commune with 
the spirit of John Mason Peck. 


MONDAY, JUNE 29 

Today the Wagon came to Albany, the state capi- 
tal. Here in the Emmanuel Baptist Chureh an in- 
formal memorial service was held from twelve to 
one o’clock. Perhaps one hundred people were pres- 
ent. We were welcomed by Pastor Van Nostrand, 
and the closing, heart-searching prayer was offered 
by Dr. John Skevington. At the close of our ser- 
vice the pastor made moving pictures of the Wagon, 
church, team and congregation. As our host here, 
jointly with Pastor Van Nostrand, Mr. George 
Cooley, first vice president of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, entertained our party at the 
Orange Club and most helpfully served us while in 
the city. No member of the Home Mission Society 
group could have been more interested nor shown 
a more active and unselfish interest in the progress 
and success of our efforts. It was typical of the 
new day when.all parts of our constituency join in 
furthering the task committed to the individual 
Society. It symbolized the new cooperative fellow- 
ship which we have so long prayed for and which 
we trust the Wagon will further develop. For its 
message is equally applicable to every unit of our 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


WEDNESDAY,. JULY 1 

Today our Wagon stood on holy ground at Hamil- 
ton, New York. John Mason Peck seems to have made 
one visit to this community before his Western career 
began. His record indicates that he reached here 
on a Saturday, preached Sunday morning and eve- 
ning in the Baptist church, and then went home 
with one of the leading citizens of the town and 
sat up almost all night discussing poetry. The“ 
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house where he held his nocturnal feast in the fields 
of poesy is still standing in perfect preservation. 
The next day he visited.a neighboring community 
and on the following Tuesday attended the Madison 
Baptist Association, where he led in organizing a 
missionary society which was destined later to be- 
come the New York Baptist State Convention. 

Our host was Rev. Ray S. Carman, local pastor. 
The Wagon was parked near the church, and on its 
velvet lawn as clean and trim as a parlor carpet, 
under a grove of majestic elms and maples, about 
200 or more people gathered at three o’clock in the 
aiternoon for a formal service that lasted an hour 
and twenty minutes. President and Mrs. Cutten 
of Colgate University, a group of instructors, many 
pastors from the Madison Association, and many 
others of high intelligence and culture, paid homage 
to the memory of Peck. Much Baptist history of 
note was made in this place. 

Perhaps the most stirring memory here was of 
the part Colgate University, then known as Hamil- 
ton Theological Institute, played in this early drama. 
It is a matter of record that scores of young men, 
fired by the appeals of Luther Rice, John Mason 
Peck and Adoniram Judson, left these halls of learn- 
ing to plunge into the wilderness of Illinois or of 
Burma as torchbearers for God in the darkness of 
those days. Romance tinged with pathos was in 
the setting of a service under the trees, for just 
across the village green stands the house where Jud- 
son came for his third wife. Not all the heroism 
inheres in the male sex. Peck tells us in his diary 
that a current and inherited reserve native to New 
England at that time prevented him from making 
frequent mention of the place that Sallie filled in 
his life. But such glimpses as we do have show 
that beyond all doubt she was winsome, dynamic 
and resourceful. That Peck became a Baptist is 
undoubtedly due to Sallie’s leading him back from 
Connecticut to her girlhood home in the highlands 
of New York. Hamilton was a fine combination— 
heads of church, school, community and association 
all fused (it was 95 in the shade) into a unity of 
those who have spiritual discernment to recognize 
themselves as heirs of the past and trustees for the 
present and future. __ 

(Continued in November Issue) 
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Stagnant Tanks and Streams of Living Water 


By P. H. J. 





rind trees the glistening pool ripples 
I with the early breeze. The sunlight 
a) y filters through the leafy tracery above 
Ve RG ae : t 
RG NU{h.)}) 2nd dapples the shining surface. Near 
bi Z the bank a tangle of water hyacinths 
spreads blue beauty. Upon one side of the pool 
broad stone steps have been let into the bank for the 
convenience of approach, and the good woman of 
the house lazily descends and immerses her garments 
in the still water, afterward beating them upon the 
stairs. Convenience and comfort dictate that she 
perform her own ablutions at the same time and she 
soaks comfortably in the warm water. There will 
be need of water for the kitchen and before leaving 
she fills her brass water pot and placing it upon her 
head ascends the steps with a queenly grace. 

The still beauty of the scene satisfies her. 
the low hanging bough of the thornbush the tailor 
bird has woven her stocking-shaped nest of close 
knit fabric. Skimming the surface of the pond she 
disappears happily within the open doorway at its 
lower extremity. The bright electric-blue wings of 
the weaver bird match the blue of the hyacinths and 
he whistles a little song as he rejoices in the warm 
sunshine. Women and birds alike feel instinctively 
that the little sun-warmed, tree-shaded pool is a part 
of home. 















) 





CATCHING THE SURFACE WATER 

This is what is called a tank. If there is an in- 
stitution which may be said to be typical of India, 
it is the tank. There are thousands of them varying 
in size from a small pond to a fair sized lake. They 
are artificially made by digging and banking, and 
at least the small ones contain only surface water 
which is caught at the time of the rains and con- 
served through the hot season. But there comes a 
time when the merciless sun through many months 
has beaten upon the little oasis; the foliage is dust- 
laden and withered; the water has shrunk until it 
barely suffices for the many needs of the little vil- 
lage, a green scum covers it and its odor is not 
appetizing. 

India’s religious system, too, is a tank, at least so 
far as the practice of the masses is concerned. It 
has caught the surface water of religious speculation 
and tradition through the ages. A pool of super- 
stition has been formed and men dip fetid water 
from it for daily use. Whatever stirrings of the 
breath of life may have characterized its origins are 
stilled and India from a religious standpoint lives 
on the malodorous gatherings of a stagnant pool. 


From .- 





LERRIGO 


The Indian’s religion is as familiar to him as the 
village tank. He uses it constantly, indeed it touches 
him at every point of his life, but instead of bless- 
ing and quickening, it too often brings defilement 
and disease. Of religious yearning, aspiration or 
desire much may be found, but of heart-satisfaction 
and the dynamic for high thinking and righteous 
living, how little! Such natural traits of goodness 
as are found may be said to exist in spite of the 
erystallized religious system rather than because of 
it. 

Into the midst of India’s stagnant social and re- 
ligious life the Christian faith has brought streams 
of living water. Out of hundreds of illustrations 
which may be given, a very few will suffice to show 
the effect of the Christian impact. 


THe FRUITAGE OF A GENERATION 


In an inland community situated among the hills 
to the north of the Madras Presidency, Rev. F. W. 
Stait has worked for more than a generation with 
his able wife, a trained physician and surgeon. The 
town of Udayagiri lies in a wild rocky section with 
jungle land all about. Among its riches are the 
caves of wild animals, tigers, panthers, wild cats and 
cobras. Bears descend upon the roadway at night- 
fall. It is quite customary to treat in the dispensary 
in the course of a month a dozen or more village 
people who have been mauled by these savage ani- 
mals. Much of the section is desert area devoted to 
stones, thornbushes and cactus. But there is a vil- 
lage on the average of about every two and a half 
miles. The peasant people wring a difficult support 
from the soil by means of their little patches of 
native grains, raggi and zonaru, coarse cereals which 
form the staple of their food instead of the rice 
which grows in more fruitful areas. When the har- 
vest fails the people keep body and soul together by 
eating the prickly pears which grow abundantly 
along the roadside. 

It is in this section that Dr. and Mrs. Stait long 
ago reclaimed from the wilderness an area of sixty 
acres which under their painstaking care has been 
subdued to cultivation and made to bloom as the rose. 
Here a home, a school, a hospital and a church have 
risen and with these as a base for nearly forty years 
the work of reclaiming the wilderness of the village 
life has gone on. 

Our visit was made on a hot, still night. We had 
made the journey from Atmakur over primitive 
roads in Dr. Stait’s ancient Ford which long ago 
outlived any reasonable expectation of life and which 
now runs manifestly upon its owner’s nerve force. 
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We forded rivers dry and wet, and were duly mired 
in the latter. The sun descended and still we con- 
tinued our way through the wilderness with the 
darkness deepening about us. Ragged clouds ob- 
secured the stars. A jackal ran across the road 
through the flare of the lamps. It was late when 
we arrived, but the necessities of an exigent itiner- 
ary made it needful for us to see what we might of 
Udayagiri people that very night so that we might 
go on our way early the next morning. 

However, time means but little in the lives of 
these village folk and they had prepared a warm 
reception for us. The little church was crowded, 
‘but we should never have realized the significance 
of the audience had it not been interpreted to us by 
Dr. Stait’s introductions. It represented the fruit- 
age of a full generation’s work. Indeed, one genera- 
tion had already passed away and but two male 
representatives were left of the early group of Chris- 
tian disciples in Udayagiri. These were the old pas- 
tor and the ancient master builder; one had been 
engaged in raising the spiritual structure, and the 
other the physical plant in which to house it. Be- 
tween them they had given eighty-five years of Chris- 
tian service. Six elderly women had jointly given 
250 years of faithful Christian living. One of them 
had been married as a child, was a mother at thirteen 
and a widow shortly after. She had been saved 
from the usual unenviable lot of the child widow by 
falling into the hands of Dr. (Mrs.) Stait with whom 
she worked for forty years. She never had a day 
of regular schooling in her life but became a very 
valuable worker, speaking besides English, Tamil, 
Telugu, Hindustani and Urdu. 

The younger generation of workers was repre- 
sented by several young men, fine vigorous fellows 
in the prime of manhood. All of them were evan- 
gelists. Their features were clear cut and intelli- 
gent. According to the custom of the section they 
wore cerise colored shirts and white draped skirts 
instead of trousers. These are the men who are 
carrying the Gospel into the non-Christian villages 
throughout the adjacent jungle areas. Dr. Stait 
was greatly concerned that the ranks of this group 
should be reinforced from the younger folk. There 
were fifteen or twenty boys and girls varying from 
16 to 18 years of age. These young people are en- 
joying privileges superior to those of their elders. 
Their education has proceeded as far as the 6th to 
8th standards and the lure of the government po- 
sition and the rewards of commercial life draw many 
of them away. 

It was good to hear them respond to the challenge 
of the village life and its needs. Probably not all 


of them will become Christian workers, but certainly 
there will be among them both young men and wo- 
men who will devote themselves to community Chris- 
tian leadership in the villages from which they came. 
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CHILDREN OF DESPERADOES 


An old man in one of the back seats was pictur- 
esque enough to catch and hold the eye. His black 
body was naked from the waist up. His eyes were 
little and round, and a grizzle of white, stubbly 
beard and scanty white hair showed vividly by con- 
trast with his dark face. Many years ago one of his 
children had been cared for in the dispensary. When 
subsequently Dr. Stait visited his village he found 
that a deep impression had been created by his act 
of kindness. The father said to him: 

“Sahib, we are desperadoes here and thieves. You 
cannot save us, we are too bad. But here are our 
children. Start a school for them.” 

The fruitage of this suggestion was manifest in 
the meeting. Besides the old man there were three 
of his children present, every one of them Christians 
and all doing worthwhile service. Another is in the 
University at Madras. 

Still another exhibit was taken from among the 
younger school children seated on the floor. A few 
years ago this child, then six years old, wandered 
into the mission compound, dirty beyond words and 
absolutely naked. She stated that she had come from 
a jungle village at a considerable distance and 
wanted to be taken into the school. Two years ago 
this child was taken back to the village, clean, 
clothed, happy and intelligent. Standing upon the 
rostrum of the heathen temple in the village she 
sang Christian hymns. No possible testimony could 
have been more convincing and the people of the 
village are now seeking baptism. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EXPERIENCE 

Altogether the crowded meeting, hastily gathered 
to greet the visitors from abroad, presented an un- 
conscious but eloquent picture of the achievements 
of a generation of faithful Christian service. But 
warm and hospitable as was the atmosphere, there 
was a note of sadness pervading the gathering. One 
was missing whose presence would have crowned the 
occasion with joy. The kind physician whose hands 
had ministered to the physical needs of practically 
every one present had a few months previously fin- 
ished her long weary labor of love and her com- 
panion was left to carry on alone the task which 
grows ever more burdensome with advancing years. 
It was just a commonplace tragedy of missionary 
experience. 

Just before the meeting was over, the leading men 
and women of the community took occasion to pre- 
sent an urgent appeal for a young missionary cou- 
ple with similar devotion and zeal to continue the 
work so wonderfully begun, and did not hesitate to 
suggest that the new “mem-sahib” might well be a 
physician, similar in training to their well-beloved 
doctor (Mrs. Stait) whose memory is enshrined in 
their hearts. 
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THE VILLAGE OF DONKEYS 


We visited the village of Gadedi Madedigu in com- 
pany with Dr. W. A. Stanton, who has given a life- 
time to successful evangelization among the villages 
of India. The name may be interpreted the Village 
of Donkeys. It includes caste folk as well as out- 
castes, but it has this happy distinction that the en- 
tire outcaste population of Madigas (scavengers) is 
now Christian. Their palem, or hamlet, is built to 
the side of the village proper as becomes untouch- 
ables. But the standing of this entire group has 
been wholly transformed by their acceptance of the 
Christian faith. Life has been dignified and en- 
riched. Instead of being scavengers they are now 
farmers. They have both a teacher and pastor of 
their own whom they themselves support. The pas- 
tor also has the oversight of five other villages where 
the work has extended from this one. 

School was going on when we unexpectedly ar- 
rived. It was conducted in a rude stone building, 
with a thatched roof, a good deal like a cattle shed 
with a porch added to it. This primitive structure 
serves both for school and church. As soon as our 
arrival was noted the older people came crowding 
in until there was no more room. The boys and girls 
gave us a cordial welcome with hymns and Scripture 
recitations. 

It is especially worthy of note that among these 
outeaste children were a dozen or more Sudras. They 


are not yet Christians but their parents, although 
caste people, have been impressed with the Christian 
message and want better teaching for their children 


than they can get elsewhere. It seems apparent 
that the next great Christian advance in South India 
will be among the Sudras. Dr. Stanton may be 
quoted: ‘““When we get the Sudra people, especially 
the Reddis (a sub-divison of the Sudras) we shall 
have the heart of India.” He adds the following 
rough classification of India’s population: Caste 
people, 160 million, of which 85% are Sudras; out- 
castes, 60 million ; Mohammedans, 70 million. 


Wuart Curist Dip FoR THE VILLAGES 

But to return to our Village of Donkeys. There 
are seventy houses in the Christian palem. The caste 
people of the village are now forced to look elsewhere 
for their coolies and scavengers. In the beginning 
of the work it was necessary to take the children 
to Kurnool for schooling, but now the village school 
has reached the point where it can carry its pupils 
through the fourth standard. Thirty young people 
from this village have already gone into Christian 
service. This group includes five of the successful 
pastors of the mission. Many of the church members 
give to Christian service a tenth of their income. 
Plans have been made to build during the coming 
hot season a commodious church building at the cost 
of two thousand rupees. The village has forty yoke 
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“of oxen and forty carts. 
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The economic situation 
enables the women to gratify their simple taste for 
finery, and nose rings, anklets, bracelets and toe-rings 
are seen. The chief temptation of the villagers is 
toddy drinking and quarreling among the families, 
but the church maintains a stout discipline. 

Old man Jacobo oceupied one of the foremost 
seats. He is over ninety, blind, short and stocky. 
His naked arms, breast and back were covered with 
long white hair. He was one of the earliest Chris- 
tians, and is followed by two generations of Chris- 
tians. One son is a pastor, one a school building 
superintendent and another a high school teacher. 
A grandson is at college and another is in the Theo- 
logical Seminary. at Ramapatnam. 


BAPTIZING IN A TANK 


Occasionally the tanks of India reach a consider- 
able size and a picture may be presented of a bap- 
tismal service which took place in one of the largest. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Fishman of Cumbum were kind 
enough to give us the opportunity of being present 
at this service. It occurred at the village of Jan- 
gamgundla about nine miles from Cumbum. The 
setting was one of remarkable natural beauty. We 
were gathered on the shelving beach. Behind was 
a rugged, rocky hill, in front of the rippling waters 
of the tank, so-called, but really an artificial lake a 
mile long and backed by low hills, and the blue 
cloud-fiecked sky. Across the water to the left the 
sun sank slowly and gilded the shining waters. We 
were seated on cleft rocks in the shade of a spreading 
acacia. 

The candidates for baptism were eleven men and 
fifteen women, all of them from the scavenger out- 
eastes. They would make a substantial addition to 
the little company of Christians in the adjacent 
village. The pastor and the leaders of the church 
with their backs to the water faced the little com- 
pany of newly won Christians. The shrill voices of 
the children joined in the deeper tones of the elders 
in the rhythmic Telugu hymn. The candidates have 
already been examined, but the pastor considers the 
occasion an appropriate one. for deepening impres- 
sions already made. He asks a few pointed ques- 
tions: 

“Why did you come here?” . 

“To be baptized.” 

“Why do you want to be baptized?” 

“To follow Jesus.” 

“What did Jesus do?” 

“He died on the cross for us.” 

“Very well. If you follow Jesus you must become 
enemies to your old sins. This is the symbol of your 
union with Christ. If any one asks you what caste 
you belong to what will you now say?” 

“We will say we are Christians.” 

“Yes, Christians, but say it big (and loud). Your 
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deeds must speak as well as your words. If you each 
win one, the next time your number will be double.” 

The pastor wades slowly out among the ripples, 
the deacons lead out the candidates. The mellowing 
sun slants its rays across the water and casts a long, 
pale shadow as the candidate is buried with Christ, 
and the children sing the baptismal hymn. 

A great herd of horned cattle pass along the road 
between the bank and the hill, crowding the wor- 
shipers. A company of cotton pickers with great 
bundles on their heads wend their homeward way, 
but are not too wearied to stop and ask, and listen. 
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The sun has set, but there is a glorious afterglow, 
and radiant dawn shines in the hearts and faces of 
the new disciples. Mr. Fishman comments that in 
the Cumbum area alone there are 175 Madiga palems 
and that in 125 of them are now baptized Christian 
disciples. Some of the villages are wholly Christian 
and the work goes steadily forward in the others. 

The pictures here given are few and inadequate. 
They might be multiplied by the hundred were it 
not for the limitation of space, but these are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the streams of faith which pour 
into the stagnant pools of India’s need. 





THE SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL AT MATSUO KOZAN, JAPAN 


A T rip to Matsuo Kozan 


BY THOMASINE ALLEN 


% OTHER, Mother,” begged a little Japan- 
M ese girl, “Please write a letter to the 
American Sensei.” 

“What shall I write?” asked the mother, begin- 
ning to weary of the little girl’s constant begging. 

“Please tell her to come to Matsuo Kozan and 
teach us songs and tell us stories,” said the little girl. 
And because the little girl begged, the mother wrote 
the letter; and because the mother wrote the letter 
we decided to go to Matsuo Kozan. 

Some months before the mother had been a patient 
in a Morioka hospital and had told our pastor that 
she was a Christian living in a mining town away up 
in the mountains and that there was no Christian 


work there except what she could do in her home. 
The husband wrote that he was studying Kagawa’s 
books and while he was not yet a baptized Christian 
he had a little group studying the Bible. His mes- 
sage, too, was “Come over and help us.” 

Five of us, Mr. Imai, Mr. Murakami, Miss Saka- 
moto, Miss Sugawara and myself, started out one 
morning at nine, riding on one train, changing to an- 
other, then through the permission of the mining 
company continuing our journey on a small gasoline 
train through the most gorgeous mountain scenery. 
At the end of the line we began our ascent, climbing 
the mountain trail and stopping every few minutes 
not only to get our breath and wipe off the perspira- 
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tion but to exclaim over the panorama opening before 
us. The guide explained that he usually made the trip 
in less than an hour, but with our inexperienced feet 
it took us about three hours. When we came upon 
the little mining town nestled so snugly in the bosom 


of the mountains, we knew not only by the barren > 


condition of the adjoining mountains but also by 
the tickling of our throats that ‘the mine was a 
sulphur one. 

Because I was the first foreign woman to visit the 
town I was quite a curiosity. Since the town boasted 
no hotel our friends had arranged for us to stay in 
the company’s dormitory and the meetings to be held 
in the school building, which also belongs to the com- 
pany and serves a real social purpose. Public meet- 
ings are held in the gymnasium, a radio can be heard 
every evening, and once a month the company brings 
a movie which is shown in the large workroom 
where the sulphur is wrapped. If the picture is to 
be shown at six o’clock many of the people will arrive 
at two or three in the afternoon, spread their little 
pieces of matting on the floor, eat their lunch and 
wait for the big event of the month—their only 
glimpse of the outside world. 

The principal of the school had put a notice of 
our Bible school on the town bulletin board and the 
next morning about 300 children arrived. He re- 
minded them of their proud possession, the Friend- 
ship Doll from America, and said, “Miss Allen is 
a real friendship doll.” I responded that I was 
rather too big to qualify as a doll but I wanted to 
fulfill the friendship part. To give to all these 
children and young people some idea of God as a 
father was our great privilege. For the first hour 
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MR. IMAI AND HIS CLASS 


every morning we had a worship service, teaching 
them for the first time how to thank the Creator 
who had made the beautiful mountains in which 
they dwelt and how to praise Him in song. Later in 
the week we tried to lead them to see God as their 
loving Heavenly Father. After the service we di- 
vided into five classes, from the kindergartners to 
high school boys and girls. The older people crowded 
the windows and the doors and filled the corners 
of the rooms. Here by pictures, stories and hand- 
work we told the old stories, so familiar to us, so 
new to them. 

In my own class of children of about eight years 
of age, I gave pencils and paper and told them to 
illustrate the Good Samaritan story in any way 
they chose. The mountains were exactly the same 
shape as Mt. Iwate in whose shadow they lived; 





MISS SAKAMOTO AND HER KINDERGARTEN 
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MISS SUGAWARA SPEAKING TO HER CLASS 


the wounded man carried in the same way they had 
seen the wounded carried from their mine; every- 
thing was interpreted in the light of their experience. 
At the last meeting of the class I gave each a Perry 
picture of the Madonna. “Do you mean I don’t have 
to give it back to you but really can keep it and 
take it home?” asked one little child. Great was 
the joy when I said that the pictures were. really 
their own. 

The officials of the mine asked us if we would 
please have a public meeting for the town. We 
consented and decided to have some music and 
hymns and an address by the pastor. When we 
arrived we found 800 people, about 500 of whom 
were children. We quickly revised our plans to 
include a story for them. 

Twice we had meetings for the group which 
regularly meets at Mr. and Mrs. Nomura’s house. 
One evening they said they wanted to sing all the 
hymns they knew and wanted me to correct their 
mistakes. I listened in amazement for there was 
nothing to correct. That may not seem strange to 
you, but do you think that you could sing fifty 





Japanese melodies, with harmony different from 
ours, without a mistake? 

The story in Acts of the people accompanying 
Paul a long way was forcibly brought to our minds 
when leaving Matsuo Kozan. About 100 followed us 
out of town to a bridge called “the bridge of tears” 
because it is a bridge of separation. Here we all 
stopped and sang a hymn and many turned back 
to their drab little town, but some refused to go 
back and followed us over the winding mountain 
road. Many times we pleaded with them to return, 
but always they would come on again. Finally after 
much waving and many bows and farewells most re- 
turned, but a small group went the whole way down 
the mountain with us. Many times we said, “It must 
have been this way with the early Christian workers.” 

On my return I found a letter from Mrs. Nomura 
saying, “Please think of Hide Chan’s request and 
come again to our mountain home and teach us. 
When walking in the mountains I can hear different 
people singing the songs you taught and my heart 
is happy. It is very cold here in the winter and the 
snow very deep, but do please come again.” 
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GOSPEL TRIUMPHS 


We call special attention to the article in this issue 
by Rev. A. C. Hanna entitled “The Emergence of 
Christian Leadership” on foreign mission fields. 
This is the first of a series of articles which will con- 
stitute a review of the remarkable development of 
Christian leaders in our foreign fields. The brief 
biographical sketches of these men present a com- 
posite picture of consecrated and self-sacrificing dis- 
cipleship that must thrill even the careless reader, 
while the cumulative effect of the story is surprising. 
Here is the complete answer to the question often 
asked, “Well, what have you got to show for all the 
money and labor and life spent in this missionary 
work?” Not in a long time have we read an article 
which demonstrates so conclusively and beautifully 
the creative power of the gospel of Christ to redeem 
and transform life. One feels that he is reading new 
chapters that belong in the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles. One also is likely to have the uncomfort- 
able conviction that out of our mission fields which 
have commonly been called “heathen,” with a sug- 
gestion of superiority in the tone, are emerging able 
and noble leaders who not only compel our admira- 
tion and respect but in many ways are shining ex- 
amples of loyal and unselfish living. Mr. Hanna is 
thoroughly qualified to render this important ser- 
vice, which will be broadly recognized. Here is meat 
for our ministers; life illustrations that will inject 
the human touch into the missionary sermon. 


GUARDING THE GATES 


The Congress of El Salvador has passed a law 
prohibiting the entrance of any foreign priest or 
minister of religion. This action, Mr. Detweiler of 
the Home Mission Society says, was taken to prevent 
their country from giving hospitality to the Jesuits 
recently expelled from Spain. It will not affect 
foreign ministers already in the country, but will 
prevent the sending of any new ones. What this 
action will mean to our mission work depends upon 
how Salvador interprets the new law. Five of the 
Latin-American countries now have similar laws— 
Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, Ecuador and Salva- 
dor.: Guatemala and Ecuador so interpret the law 
as to welcome Protestant missionaries but to exclude 
Roman priests, which speaks loudly as to their 
opinion of the latter. Mexico and Venezuela apply 
the prohibition to the exclusion of ministers of all 
religions from abroad. What Salvador will do re- 
mains to be seen. In Mr. Detweiler’s view this 
movement against the Church of Rome is spreading, 


and is threatening to become a part of that larger 
secularist movement of which Russia is the leading 
exponent. 


THE EXCLUSIVE MISSIONARY MESSAGE 


In his book on “The Making of Modern Missions,” 
recently issued, Prof. Stacy R. Warburton of Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School takes a rather sombre 
and depressing view of Protestant missions, and 
raises many more questions than he finds answer for. 
The questions are undoubtedly being asked and the 
conditions exist as represented. The issue will have 
to be met as to the present-day why and wherefore 
of the whole foreign missionary enterprise. Is it 
justified by its aim and its message, and what is its 
authority in this generation? 

The reader is not left in doubt as to the author’s 
conclusions. The pith of this serious study is found 
in the last chapter, which treats of the authority for 
Christian missions. The development of the mission- 
ary idea in Protestantism and the sources of modern 
missions have already been considered in preceding 
chapters, revealing the fact that the missionary idea 
which began with Carey and has been developing 
ever since has still only a limited acceptance, while 
the proportion of members of Christian churches 
who accept this idea for themselves is exceedingly 
small, and only a minority have it as a dominating 
purpose in their lives. And now everything is ques- 
tioned. Has the missionary of today an exclusive 
and unique message to non-Christian peoples? 

To this Prof.-Warburton replies positively that he 
has. He declares that the one abiding aim and out- 
standing purpose of Christian missions through 
nearly nineteen centuries has been to offer to others, 
whatever their religion, the unique message of Chris- 
tianity. What are the unique elements in Christi- 
anity? What have we to give to others that they do 
not have? What can we offer in the Christian gospel 
which no other faith can offer—which none but 
Christianity has? After a brief but clear compari- 
son of the Christian message with the best in the 
messages of the other faiths—Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Confucianism—he states these as at 
least three things the Christian message offers which 
none of them gives: (1) unequaled riches of moral 
idealism in the teachings of Christ, (2) a revelation 
of the highest love and holy self-sacrifice in the 
Cross of Calvary, and (3) above all, Christ Himself, 
“unequaled by any other person who has ever. lived 
upon earth, yet possessing the qualities of person- 
ality which all persons should possess.” In these 
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three features Christianity stands apart from all 
other religions. Here are the unique essentials of 
our message. The supreme fact of Christianity is 
Christ. And Christ is unique. Said Sadhu Sundar 
Singh to a Hindu professor of philosophy who asked 
him what he had found in Christianity which he did 
not find in the religions of India, “I have found 
Jesus Christ.”” No other religion has a Christ. And 
Christ, Christianity’s unique possession, is the final 
authority for Christian missions. 

This places missions and the missionary on a rock 
foundation that cannot be shaken. Amid the dis- 
cordant voices of a critical and perplexing period 
this is the note to sound loud and clear—Christian- 
ity’s unique missionary message for the world. 


A DIARY THAT IS LITERATURE 


MIssIONS rejoices in the privilege of publishing 
the Diary which Dr. Cress is keeping especially for 
its pages, in which he is making a record of the ex- 
periences of the famous Covered Wagon from the 
day of its trailing forth at Brockton even to the 
scene of its arrival at the end of the long, long trek. 
It was a rare piece of good fortune that secured Dr. 
Cress’ promise to render this service, which doubt- 
less will involve no little weariness to the flesh when 
the flesh is already weary enough, but will also have 
its compensation in that it will greatly increase the 
general knowledge of and interest in this remarkable 
twentieth century pioneering pilgrimage. Through 
this medium Dr. Cress will multiply his message and 
influence immeasurably. This Diary is not only a 
travelog, it is literature. It possesses the quality of 
inspiration that inheres in the personality of the 
man with a message who writes it and who in mak- 
ing this novel transcontinental missionary journey 
exemplifies to many thousands of hearers the very 
“Spirit of the Pioneer” which is the theme of his 
address. Missions feels that in the publication of 
this Diary it is having a share in a very large contri- 
bution which its author is making to the home mis- 
sion cause in this centennial year. 


CHINA’S APPALLING DISASTER 


It is practically impossible to grasp the extent and 
terrors of the calamity reported from Hankow in 
the press dispatches of August 24. According to 
these the Yangtze River had risen over fifty feet, 
had submerged the three adjoining cities of 
Hankow, Wuchang and Hanyang, and brought 
death and ruin to their more than a million hapless 
inhabitants. Central China was one great tideless 
sea, with every hilltop an islet bearing numbers of 
marooned refugees. More than 400,000 refugees 
were said to be clinging to a precarious existence on 
two hilltops behind Wuchang. Untold thousands 


were drowned; untold thousands more homeless, 

4 . 
hungry, hopeless, and means of rescue problemati- 
cal. In one instance more than a thousand persons 
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housed in barracks at Wuchang were drowned when 
a dyke gave way. Thousands of bodies were float- 
ing down the main channel into an immense lake 
forming between Hankow and Nanking. The streets 
of Nanking were also flooded and half the city was 
submerged. As though this were not enough a 
typhoon threatened, and on the 25th one of the 
worst typhoons since 1905 struck Shanghai, flooding 
a portion of that coast city and covering the famous 
Bund with a foot of yellow water. Fortunately, 
this did not appear to affect conditions at Hankow, 
600 miles up the Yangtze. The Chinese Govern- 
ment immediately moved to aid the ten millions of 
people who have been left homeless, hungry and 
exposed to disease by the flood. T. V. Soong, min- 
ister of finance and chairman of the flood relief 
committee, said the government contemplated cash 
purchases of foodstuffs to the extent of $50,000,000 
Mexican (about $10,000,000 gold). He pointed out, 
however, that owing to the crop and _ property 
damage in this vast area the expenditure of even 
$100,000,000 Mexican ($20,000,000 gold) would 
hardly furnish necessities of life for the flood viec- 
tims until the next crop yields. 

Realizing the unparalleled character of the dis- 
aster and its claim upon all peoples, an emergency 
meeting was called by the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America. Representatives were 
present from the Protestant mission boards with 
headquarters in New York that support missions in 
China—Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Reformed Church, and also the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. It was decided to ask the President to co- 
ordinate all efforts for relief. It will be a great 
thing if this can be done and all special appeals be 
avoided. 

The conference expressed its conviction that a 
situation so desperately serious must be fully made 
known to the American churches and to the whole 
American public, with a view to a nation-wide 
movement to give aid to the suffering people. Eight 
years ago the great earthquake in Japan called 
forth a sympathy in the American people that found 
expression in prompt and generous aid. Now, when 
another perhaps greater catastrophe has afflicted 
millions of people in China, the American people 
will doubtless again make a not less generous re- 
sponse to the need for immediate effective help. 
Nothing less than a nation-wide movement, it was 
believed, could provide adequate funds. Existing 
stocks of food and rice have been swept away by the 
flood and the growing crop destroyed, so that the 
flooded area will be without food resources until the 
next rice harvest in April. The cooperation of the 
Federal Council has been pledged. 

What we have sought to do, and all that is pos- 
sible, in the circumstances, is to acquaint our readers 
with the facts of the catastrophe as far as they have 
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been made known at the date of going to press, to- 
gether with the proposals for relief. The one thing 
certain is the appalling nature of the disaster, which 
cannot be exaggerated. Poor China! Her cup of 
woe is overflowing. Our missionaries are not in the 
Hankow area, but wherever they can give aid they 
ean be counted on to do it to the limit. 
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| At the last commencement of Brown University Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Barbour conferred the Susan Colver Rosen- 
berger medal, awarded by the faculty for “specially notable 
or beneficial achievement,” upon Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., designating him as the most noted philanthropist of the 
present time and giving him merited honor. In receiving 
the donation of the medal Mr. Rockefeller did an unusual 
thing a by a response in which he paid high tribute to his 
father and mother as the greatest molding influences of his 
life. This medal has had seven awards, two of them pre- 
viously to distinguished Baptists—Dr. W. W. Keen, class of 
59, world-famous surgeon and oldest living alumnus of 
Brown, and Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, class of 
81, the most effective statesman of this generation. In 
conferring a high degree upon Mr. Ambrose Swasey at this 
same commencement, Brown mutually honored itself and 
the recipient, one of our most esteemed and loved laymen 
who has written his name large in Baptist annals. 


{| The death of Dr. Charles H. Watson of Boston at an 
advanced age removes one of the notable figures from our 
Baptist circles in New England. Dr. Watson made a con- 
spicuous record as pastor of the Arlington Baptist Church, 
leaving it emeritus with an edifice and parish house of rare 
beauty and completeness and a congregation of strength 
and culture. After retiring from active service he gave 
much time to the interests of Newton, being chairman of 
its board for years. He was a missionary pastor. Perhaps 
his widest range of influence was as the Boston correspon- 
dent for many years of the Standard, continuing his letters 
in the Baptist. An able writer, lovable man, he was a friend 
to all good men and good causes, and thousands who never 
saw him personally held him in friendship. As librarian of 
the New England Baptist Library also he had a wide ac- 
quaintance. Boston will not seem the same without this 
fine example of Christian culture. 


{| The trustees of Bucknell University have elected as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Hunt in the presidency Dr. Homer Price 
Rainey, who for four years past has been president of 
Franklin College in. Indiana. He comes to the responsible 
position with a fine record and the highest recommenda- 
tions. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1924, became professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and was called from there to Franklin 
College, where he has done a remarkable work, adding 
$200,000 to the endowment, and reorganized not only the 
financial program, but things in general and inspired the new 
regime. His going will be a loss to Franklin in proportion 
to the gain to Bucknell. Mussions welcomes the new presi- 
dent, who as an educator has already won the regard of 
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men eminent in that profession. He has become heir to 
a conspicuously large opportunity. He joins company with 
the head of the University of Chicago as one of the young- 
est college presidents. 


{| Northern Baptists were represented at the first World 
Conference on Stewardship and World Finance, held in 
Edinburgh in June, by Dr.. Harry S. Myers and Dr. F. A. 
Agar, of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. Dr. Myers 
reports a successful and satisfactory conference, with 55 
delegates from the United States and Canada and 200 from 
Europe and Asia. Christian stewardship had an unprece- 
dented welcome and consideration by city and press. Seven 
denominations in America were represented on the pro- 
gram, which included reports from the four commissions 
appointed in advance by the United Stewardship Council. 
One result was a book interpreting the conference; another 
the appointment of an interim committee, with Rev. W. J. 
Smith of Scotland, chairman, Mr. W. T. Collet of Edinburgh 
and Dr. Harry S. Myers honorary secretaries. This com- 
mittee is to organize a World Stewardship Union and pre- 
pare for a conference in America in 1934. Dr. Agar pre- 
sented the report of the commission on “Stewardship in its 
Effect on the Individual and the Church,” and Dr. Myers, 
who is secretary of the United Stewardship Council in New 
York, had much to do with the preparation and carrying out 
of the program. He will report in November issue. 


{| After months of uncertainty and agitation, Mahatma 
Gandhi finally decided that he would go to London to 
attend the Round Table Conference on India. The multi- 
tudes of people who sought to see him on his departure 
were wild with excitement and went to extremes in their 
idolatrous worship. Gandhi had only a pessimistic word to 
say regarding the outcome of the negotiations in London, 
while he felt that duty compelled him to go. He insisted 
that he would hold to his loin-cloth and scarf, with blanket 
protection, it is to be hoped. That the fate of three hun- 
dred millions of people should be so dependent upon the 
opinions, decisions and will of one man is one of the most 
startling facts in the age-long annals of India. 


{| The Central Philippine College at Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands, has suffered a severe loss in the death of Mr. Paul 
A. Sornberger, at the age of thirty-five. A graduate of 
Ottawa University in 1926 and of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago in 1929, he specialized there in 
religious education and received his Master’s degree. With 
Mrs. Sornberger, he was appointed to the Philippines in 
1929, and designated to Central College, where he was 
teaching Christianity by precept and example. 


{| Massachusetts will be favored this coming season by hav- 
ing as a deputation speaker representing the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society Dr. H. W. Kirby of Jorhat, Assam, who has 
been thirty years in service. He is both M.D. and D.D., 
and counts medical missions as a means to reach the people 
with the saving gospel. Dr. Kirby was an efficient mission- 
ary in Africa before going to Assam, where he had stations 
at Sadiya and Tura prior to his location in Jorhat in 1919. 
There he has a medical compound with plenty of room for 
development, embracing four bamboo houses and nine 
shacks for lepers aside from the dozen other buildings. 
He is one of the missionaries who exemplies his calling and 
understands the psychology of platform presentation. 
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“She Anointed the Feet of Jesus” 


BY MINNIE V. SANDBERG 


been bringing their gifts of love and service 
to the feet of our Master and today they are 
doing it around the world. Meeting scores and hun- 
dreds of devoted Christian women in many lands 
has been the greatest single inspiration of these 
months of travel to various missions. Much more 
than the men of the world have women held to 
their native dress and manner, but under “kimono,” 
jacket and “sari” beat hearts with common sym- 
pathy and understanding. The shy little Chinese 
bride stealing glances at her fine-looking young hus- 
band and the grief-stricken mother in Toungoo have 
fellowship with millions of women in every land who 
have experienced the same joys and sorrows. 
Groups of brilliant young women holding ad- 
vanced degrees from American colleges, and other 
groups of village women not one of whom can read 
or write, flash before my mind as I write. Hun- 
dreds who fall somewhere between these two groups 
—teachers in village and station schools, nurses in 
hospitals, and that noble army of consecrated women 
known as Bible Women, make up the picture of 
bright-eyed, happy faces that I have met all along 
the way. Repeatedly has come the request, “Tell 
us about women in other countries,” and they have 
sat and listened eagerly to the stories of what their 
sisters elsewhere are trying to accomplish in His 
name. 
In China particularly are young women making 
a great name for themselves. When government 
regulations require that Chinese act as heads of 
schools, let us be thankful that there are women 
who are doing it in a splendid way. They are 
young women, too, in the majority of cases not over 
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thirty-five years of age. In that group are high 
school principals and at least one college president 
who combine in a remarkable way courage and self- 
confidence with modesty and the more feminine 
graces. I say “courage” advisedly, for some have 
had to take heroic stands even to the holding of 
property against strong nationalists. As we go 
through hospitals we find young women physicians 
examining patients and even doing surgical work, 
assisted always by the doctor’s indispensable part- 
ner, the nurse. In not a few places is public health 
nursing and health center work being done. 
Christian women of the Orient may well set an 
example to some of their sisters in the Occident in 
the matter of sacrifice for the cause of Christ. In 
a land where teachers have long been held in re- 
spect and where there is no place in the thought 
of the people for purely religious workers, to find 
two high school teachers with years of experience 
turning from that to do anything that presents it- 
self in the work of evangelism is heartening. When 
young women in the junior and senior years of col- 
lege are having a real struggle in their own souls 
to know God’s will for their lives, there is spiritual 
vitality of a very real sort. In every country there 
are hundreds of women working to promote the 
Kingdom of God at a financial sacrifice to them- 
selves. Few, if any, of our mission schools can 
pay salaries comparable to those in government 
schools. It takes real consecration for a graduate 
nurse in Shanghai to work in the mission hospital 
for $35 Mexican a month when she might earn $180 
to $200 Mexican doing private nursing. In addi- 
tion to making the choice for herself there is often 
the Oriental family to placate, for the family sys- 
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A MOTHER OF INDIA 


tem makes it almost imperative to earn all one 
can to support dependent relatives. 

In practically every mission a large number of 
church women, organized in local church societies 
and then into larger sectional organizations, form 
the strong foundation of woman’s work. Weekly or 
bi-weekly meetings presided over by members of 
the group keep the interest of the women high, 
and allow for self-expression that some would never 
get in any other way. The women in South China 
stress particularly the matter of family worship in 
every Christian home. Last year a Readers’ Course 
of five books was urged in every local group, each 
society competing with the others for the highest 
percentage of readers. Short-term classes for adult 
women are also stressed. The Burman Woman’s 
Society has assumed responsibility for the support 
of the Bible Training School, aside from the mis- 
sionary’s salary, while the Karen women give hero- 
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ically toward the Karen work, which is almost en- 
tirely self-supporting, with no funds coming from 
America. In India, where ready cash is more than 
searce, the woman’s convention is working toward 
establishing a home for widows and unfortunate 
women, besides contributing toward other smaller 
objects. True, cash is scarce, but there are other 
ways of giving. Many a village woman sets aside 
one hen, the eggs from which go toward her mis- 
sionary contribution. One favorite way is to put 
one handful of rice in a special bag each time a 
meal ‘is cooked. At the last Woman’s Meeting in 
Bhimpore sixty-seven women brought 117 pounds 
of rice, and Rs. 3 in addition, as their offering for 
two weeks. They vowed they would do better at 
the next meeting. 

Bright as is the present, the future is even more 
hopeful. It is a great sight to see 150 young women 
in Shanghai College and 75 in Judson College tak- 
ing college work along with men. At Ginling Col- 
lege, Tokyo College, Madras College, Vellore and 
Shanghai Medical Colleges, and St. Christopher’s 
Training School, are well over a thousand more 
taking specialized work in women’s colleges. An- 
other thirty-five hundred or four thousand are in 
high schools, normal schools, Bible training schools 
and nurses’ training schools, supported by the de- 
nomination, with many thousands in primary and 
grammar schools. Let us not forget, however, that 
for every girl so privileged there are scores who 
will never know more in life than to work twelve 
or fourteen hours a day in a factory for a mere 
pittance or, even worse if possible, who will never 
know anything beyond “being a woman” in the 
deadly ignorance and degradation of a village. No, 
our responsibility is not ended! Thank God for 
the prospect, however, of greater fellowship with 
Oriental Christian women in discharging it. 





A GROUP OF HAPPY CHILDREN IN BURMA 





Above: The Annual Missionary Training Conference 
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Foreign Board secretaries, faculty members, missionaries on furlough and new foreign missjonarie 
held at the Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford, Co 
There is a close and vital relationship between these two pictures and what they represen 
Missionary Education, are the natural and fertile feeders for the Missionary Training Schogl. 
come every year fresh recruits for the missionary ranks. The cause of missions has 


First Period R. A. Boys’ Camp, Ocean Park, 1931. 1. J. Melvin Prior, Director; 2. FloydjL. Car 
Leader; 5. Elmer A. Love, Chaplain; 6. H. D. Pierce, Song Leader; 7. H. E. MacCombie, § Percy 
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rence at Hartford. Below: R. A. Camp at Ocean Park 


artford, Conn., June 10-15, 1931. See page 549. 


for the future of missions. The Royal Ambassador Camps, fostered by our Department of 
Out of the Missionary Heroes’ Courses and Personal Missionary Contacts of the Camps 


| iL. Carr, Dean; 3. L. G. van Leeuwen, Business Manager; 4. P. A. A. Killam, Orchestra 
i Percy G. Beatty, Camp Leaders. Faculty and Counselors fill back row. See page 562. 
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A Prayer for Light 


THOU, who art the Light of the world, be 

Thou the light of our minds, as the sun is the 
light of the day. Take away every evil thought that 
leaves its shadows there. Drive out the darkness of 
hate, anger and selfishness. Make us centers of Thy 
sunshine, that we may reflect Thy spirit and radiate 
cheerfulness and joy. In the brightness of the morn- 
ing, may we become conscious of Thy presence, and 
have a new sense of Thy gracious and loving Per- 
sonality. So go Thou with us through the experi- 
ences of the day, and grant that in all we do we may 
make others conscious that we have been with Thee 
and learned of Thee how to walk in the paths of 
light. Amen. 


The Master Teacher 


And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father), full of grace and truth—John 1:14. 


The holy of holies of the New Testament is the Gospels, 
because it is here we look directly into-the eyes of Jesus.— 
Charles E. Jefferson. 


The first thing Jesus had to do, as a Teacher, was to 
induce men to rethink God. To see God, to know God— 
that is what Jesus means. To know that He is ours, to see 
Him smile, to realize that He is a real Father, with a 
father’s heart—that is His teaching. Those who learn His 
secret enjoy God in reality. Wherever they see God with 
the eyes of Jesus, it is joy and peace. For him God is real, 
living, personal—T7. R. Glover. 


The Sermon on the Mount 


The declarations of the Sermon on the Mount, with their 
“I say unto you,” are the most astounding and transcending 
pretensions ever set up by any human being. Jesus makes 
them with perfect ease, freedom and composure, as a native 
prince would speak of the attributes and scenes of royalty 
at his father’s court. He never apologizes or explains; He 
sets them forth as self-evident truths, which need only to 
be stated to challenge the belief and submission of man- 
kind. Now, suppose a purely human teacher, however 
great and good; suppose a Moses or Elijah, a John the 
Baptist, an Apostle Paul or John—not to speak of any un- 
inspired teacher—to say: “I am the Light of the world; I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; I and the Father are 
one; and to call upon all men, ‘Come unto me; follow me, 
that you may find life and peace which cannot be found 
elsewhere’ ”’—would it not create a universal feeling of pity 
or indignation? No human: being could set up the least 
of these pretensions without being set down at once as a 
madman or blasphemer. But from the mouth of Christ 
they seem perfectly natural—Dr. Philip Schaf. 

















For Meditation 


More striking than anything Jesus said or did is what He 
was. That which He worshiped in the God He trusted, He 
himself embodied. The Evangelists do not attempt to de- 
scribe what He was like; they let us hear Him and watch 
Him, as He lived in the memories of those who had been 
with Him; and He makes His own impression. The crown- 
ing tribute is that we have no loftier adjective in our 
vocabulary than “Christlike.’—Henry Sloane Coffin. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “doing good,” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Teach us, O Lord, that it is not by might, nor by power, 
but by Thy spirit, that the gospel will run and be glorified 
through us, sending Thy light and Thy truth into the dark 
places of the earth. 


The Christ of the Christian experience is not what any 
rapt imagination or fancy may portray Him to be. It is 
what the Jesus of the Gospels zs. . . . The relation of the 
historical Jesus to the Bible is the relation of a telescope to 
a star. Telescopes do not make stars, they reveal stars. 
The Bible does not make Christ, it reveals Him, and with- 
out it we should have no means of knowing Him.—George 
E. Horr. 


Recall the twenty-one years, give me back all its expe- 
riences, give me its shipwrecks, give me its standings in 
the face of death, give it me surrounded with savages with 
spears and clubs, give it me back again with spears flying 
about me, with the club knocking me to the ground, give it 
me back, and I will still be your missionary—David Liv- 
ingston. 


The Missionary’s Message 


I know a soul that is steeped in sin, 
That no man’s art can cure; 

But I know a Name, a Name, a Name, 
That can make that soul all pure. 


I know a life that is lost to God, 
Bound down by things of earth; 

But I know a Name, a Name, a Name, 
That can bring that soul new birth. 


I know of lands that are sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that in woe expire; 

But I know a Name, a Name, a Name, 
That can set those lands on fire. 

Its sound is a brand, its letters flame, 

I know a Name, a Name, a Name, 
That will set those lands on fire. 


For there is none other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved. 
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Personal and Impersonal 


Purely Personal 


One morning at the beginning of vacation days in Port- 
land, Maine, the following telegram gave me pride and 


gladness: . 
San Francisco, July 14, 1931. 
Dr. Howard B. Grose: 

The thirty-third International and Golden Jubilee Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention by rising vote sends to you this 
expression of its deep appreciation and high regard. That 
you are not with us in person is our grief and loss. We re- 
joice in knowing that you are with us in spirit. God bless 
you always. 

DanicEL A. Portne, President. 

Back of that lies a personal story forty-seven years long. 
I organized my first C. E. society in 1884, in my first pas- 
torate in Poughkeepsie; was a delegate to the convention 
in Ocean Park in 1885, at which the United Society (now 
the International) was born; was there chosen a member 
of the original board of trustees, and have continued in that 
capacity up to this day; incidentally, elected a life trustee 
at San Francisco. I owe to Christian Endeavor many of 
the richest associations and opportunities of my life, while 
among the close fellowships I count first the lifelong friend- 
ship with Francis E. Clark begun in those days at Ocean 
Park. Christian Endeavor has been my chief youth preser- 
vative, and I am deeply indebted to the young people for 
their manifold proofs of regard all through the years. The 
Endeavor movement has been a mighty agency for good. It 
early found place in the foreign mission fields, and through 
the World Union has exerted a wide influence among the 
young people of the world. The semi-centennial conven- 
tion sounded no uncertain note on the great matters of world 
peace, international friendship, law enforcement, and the 
preservation of the Eighteenth Amendment. The new pro- 
gram of the Allied Youth seeks the enlistment of all our 
young people’s societies, regardless of names, in campaigns 
which ought to give a wonderful impetus to a new type 
of citizenship. It seems as though Dr. Poling, the present 
gifted and far-sighted leader of the Christian Endeavor and 
allied forces, had come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this. And this is certainly a time for strong and united 
support on the part of the aroused Christian citizenship of 
America. 


A Competent Campaigner 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, chairman of the Allied Forces for 
Prohibition and chief organizer of the country-wide cam- 
paign that is going to make the people sit up and take notice, 
announces that Hon. Grant M. Hudson, for eight years a 
nationally known leader of the dry forces in Congress, has 
accepted a call to be one of the Allied Campaigners who 
are to tour the country, beginning at Columbus, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 8, and closing at Atlantic City June 7, 1932, taking 
in 261 cities in their circuit. Nothing on so colossal a scale 
has been projected hitherto, and the leaders know what 
they are about. This puts Dr. Hudson in just the place 
for which he is best and eminently fitted. The Publication 
Society, which only recently engaged him as its temperance 
representative, made his acceptance of Dr. Poling’s offer 
possible by releasing him for the service. In this way the 
Society makes a contribution of great value, which will be 
fully appreciated. Missions extends congratulations all 


around. The campaign is very thoroughly planned. Or- 
ganizations are already being perfected in cities from Bangor 
to Los Angeles, from Seattle to Chattanooga, and youth 
banquets will be a feature in nearly all the cities visited. 
We are sure that our Baptist young people will not be want- 
ing in the rallies. Dr. Hudson will be in the first division, 
with Dr. Ira Landrith as partner. Dr. Landrith and the 
Editor of Missions, by the way, were the joint authors of 
that prophetic slogan put forth at the Atlantic City Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in 1911, “A Saloonless Nation by 
1920.” It should now read, “A Saloonless Nation Forever.” 


Vacation Personals 


One of the pleasures of vacationing in the charming city 
of Portland, Maine, this summer was the opportunity it 
afforded to become acquainted with Dr. William H. Jones, 
pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, and his wife. The 
Immanuel has one of the most beautiful church edifices in 
the country, with a parish house fully equipped for the 
modern Sunday school and social work of the church. 
This very complete church home was made possible by the 
union of two churches—the Free Street Baptist and the 
First Free Baptist, both of honorable history—and 
the sale of church land that had greatly increased in value. 
The present location is central and desirable, on High 
Street, which is also a broad street, opposite the largest 
hotel in the city, the Eastland-Congress Square. The 
church has a strong body of men in its membership, and 
Dr. Jones, who came as first pastor of the united body, has 
done a quiet and steady building work, with Christ as the 
center of his preaching and teaching, and the missionary 
interests given due emphasis. Mrs. Jones, who has a word 
on another page, is the first president of the new Union 
District of the Home and Foreign Mission Boards of New 
England Women. The field is important and inviting, and 
the past ensures a loyal and capable force of workers. 
Missions welcomes the Union District and its officers to 
their enlarged and rounded sphere of service. 


Personal Notes 


The death is noted of Francis M. Bellamy, author of 
“The Pledge to the Flag,” in Tampa, Florida, August 28. 
Mr. Bellamy was a graduate of the University of Rochester 
in the class of ’76. From the Baptist ministry he was called 
to the editorial staff of the Youth’s Companion in the great 
days of that paper, and in 1892 wrote the pledge which 
came into wide use, being taught in many schools. It won 
the prize in a national contest. In its original form it 
says: “I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States, 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one Nation, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” We recommend it 
to the R. A. as one of their slogans. 


Mr. George E. Merrill, Secretary of Architecture of the 
Home Mission Society, has an enviable reputation among 
the other denominations for the artistic quality of his work. 
By special request he spoke twice to the Summer Institute 
of Ministers of all denominations at Drew Seminary, Madi- 
son, N. J. He also shared with Dr. McGarrah his hours 
before the Pre-Assembly Conference of Presbyterians at 
Pittsburgh. The value of his service to the churches is 
more and more appreciated. 
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Kagawa in New York 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


national situation is the unusual number of 

living personalities who are profoundly in- 
fluencing the life and thought of their nations and 
are shaping the destiny of their peoples. One thinks 
of Stalin in Russia, Mustapha Kemel in Turkey, 
Mussolini in Italy, Gandhi in India and Kagawa in 
Japan. The influence of two others who being dead 
are yet speaking to millions of people, Lenin and 
Sun Yat Sen, is still incalculable. Equally striking 
are the religious affiliations of these living person- 
alities. Stalin is an atheist; Kemel is a Moham- 
medan; Mussolini is a Roman Catholic; Gandhi is a 
Hindu; while Kagawa is an evangelical Christian. 

Kagawa, world renowned Japanese evangelist yet 
simple, humble apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
leader of the Kingdom of God movement in Japan, 
needs no introduction to our readers. He has been 
frequently mentioned in these columns. Dr. William 
Axling has written about him. Mrs. W. W. Parkin- 
son described her thrill as a new missionary in meet- 
ing him for the first time. Dr. Franklin in his 
Japan articles a year ago told of the inspiring fel- 
lowship he had with him. 

So it was with high anticipation that on Sunday 
evening, August 2nd, I went to International House 
on Riverside Drive in New York, opposite the tomb 
of President Grant and facing Riverside Church 
across the park, to hear an address by Kagawa. I 
arrived early and it was well that I did so. Although 
International House has a commodious auditorium, 
it filled up rapidly. Only the early comers had 
seats; all the late arrivals had to stand. 

Even if by some accident Kagawa himself had 
failed to appear it was worth coming here merely to 
see that audience. It would be difficult to imagine 
within a single auditorium a more cosmopolitan 
crowd of people. Here were men and women of 
New York, doubtless of all denominations, together 
with a host of students of all nations and races, who 
through the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., make “International House” their home while 
studying at the various universities in New York. 
From the front row of the balcony one could see 
Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Africans, Europeans of 
various lands and a generous mixture of South 
Americans. Probably every continent was repre- 
sented in that audience. The hum of conversation 
that always precedes the opening of an occasion like 
this was here decidedly polyglot. The mere fact that 
such an international company of young people 
would come together on a warm midsummer evening 
in New York to listen to a Christian evangelist is in 
itself a tribute to the man and his world influence. 


. STRIKING feature of the present inter- 


Kagawa was introduced by Mr. Galen Fisher, of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, who 
had known him intimately during his own mission- 
ary service in Japan. Mr. Fisher said he was not 
there to “eulogize Kagawa or to magnify his per- 
sonality.”” He merely wished to say that here was 
a man for whom a “profound religious faith was the 
dominant motive of life.’ He told briefly how 
Kagawa had been born in a wealthy Buddhist family 
in Japan, had been disowned by his parents when he 
became a Christian, had made his way into the slums 
of Japan where he cast his lot with the poor and out- 
caste, and had emerged as a leader in evangelism, 
social service and in the labor movement in Japan. 
He is the first great evangelist who is also a Chris- 
tian sociologist. 

Kagawa himself made a profound impression on the 
audience. He spoke in simple, terse, direct style, 
stating as his topic, “Religion Fundamental in Civi- 
lization,” and a text of his own, ‘‘For to me to live is 
religion.” He took occasion to deplore the materi- 
alistic civilization of America, which “pained” him 
more than ever on his third visit, citing the immense 
skyscrapers (the Empire State Building, 1248 feet 
high, had been built since his former visit), and the 
loosening moral standards, as reflected in the di- 
vorce statistics. Whereas forty years ago divorces in 
America were only 5 per cent of marriages, that is 
one divorcee for every twenty marriages, now they 
are 16 per cent of marriages, that is one divorce for 
every six marriages. On the other hand in Japan 
divorces were 40 per cent of marriages before Chris- 
tianity was brought by missionaries and now they 
are only 10 per cent of marriages. It was indeed 
startling to have this indictment of moral looseness 
in America thus brought home to an international 
audience by a Japanese Christian. This is taking 
place, he said, in this “glorious United States of 
America.” ‘What will it profit America,” he asked, 
“to build her enormous skyscrapers and lose the 
purity of her heart?” 

With this by way of introduction he launched into 
his address. It was a profound analysis, such as 
only a Japanese trained in the philosophical back- 
ground of Buddhism can make, of religion in the 
modern world. In this age, with its mechanistic 
and materialistic conception of the universe, and its 
humanistic emphasis of life, people need to get away 
from the turmoil of civilization and go out into the 
forest, or into the slums, or into some quiet retreat 
at midnight, and there feel again the reality of the 
presence of God, cultivate again the practice of 
prayer and meditation, and recover the lost capacity 
of inner peace and tranquillity. Religion is essential 
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if the world is to survive, for it possesses four factors 
which civilization cannot do without. It furnishes 
an observation of the possibilities of life; it is a 
creative force producing the ideals of life; (here 
he interjected a dramatic note as he predicted the 
death of Russia as a nation because religion as a 
creative force for idealism was being suppressed) ; 
religion guarantees the preservation of spiritual 
values; and finally it brings redemption when those 
values have been temporarily lost through sin, which 
he defined as a manifestation of the loss of spiritual 
health which religion restores and redeems. Religion 
as redemption reaches its highest expression in the 
life and death of Christ. The cross symbolizes the 
redemption of life. Just as-fresh pulsating blood 
from the human heart flowing through the arteries 
to the remote extremities of the body brings redemp- 
tion and restoration of health, so Christ in dwelling 
in humanity brings redemption and restoration of 
the spiritual health of mankind. 

A long receiving line marched to the platform 
afterwards. Kagawa had a smile and a word of 
greeting for everyone. To meet him personally was 
a delightful experience and made one realize that 
the eloquent preacher on the platform could also be 
the charming personification of customary Japanese 
graciousness and courtesy. When my turn in the 
long line finally came, I mentioned Dr. Axling and 
my association with Dr. Franklin. This immediately 
struck a responsive chord in his heart, for he knows 
both intimately. So there was no mistaking the sin- 
cerity of his handclasp. 
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And thus it happened that I heard Kagawa. This 
modest, unassuming, devoted disciple of Jesus speaks 
with an earnestness and a sincerity that hold atten- 
tion throughout. His use of the English language is 
faultless, notwithstanding an occasional difficulty 
with the enunciation of multi-syllabled words. From 
his opening sentences those who hear him at once be- 
come aware that here stands a prophet with a mes- 
sage for this age. One wonders if Americans in his 
audiences will sense one unusual aspect of his 
presence. For half a century America, a so-called 
Christian nation, has been sending missionaries to 
Japan, a non-Christian nation. Now comes a Japa- 
nese, a product of that missionary effort, to preach to 
Americans, reminding them eloquently that America 
needs that very Christianity which she has been 
sending to the Orient. In recent years American 
Christian leaders have expressed the opinion that the 
time would soon come when the Orient would send 
foreign missionaries to the United States. Although 
Kagawa is not a missionary to the United States and 
is here only on a visit, his stirring preaching and the 
testimony of his life suggest that this has actually 
come to pass. If his message gripped all in that 
International House audience as it gripped me, then 
all went away with a new realization of the absolute 
need of religion in the modern world and a new 
conviction that if humanity were to take Jesus 
Christ and His teachings into its life, all the prob- 
lems with which mankind is today so discouragingly 
overwhelmed would find their sure and lasting 
solution. 
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The Hartford Training Conference for New Missionaries 


BY PAUL E. ALDEN 


A photograph of the conference appears on pages 544-545 


NB foreign mission boards of six 
denominations united in the fourth 
annual conference for newly appointed 
missionaries, held on the campus of the 
Kennedy School of Missions at Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 11-17, 1931. Of the 
295 missionaries appointed by these 
boards in the past year, 111 were in at- 
tendance at the Conference. The others 
had already sailed for their fields or 
were prevented from attendance by 
other duties. 

The opening address was delivered by 
Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, president of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, of 
whose three cooperating schools the 
Kennedy School of Missions is one. 
Baptist representatives had an impor- 
tant place on the program. Under the 
topic, ““New Challenges from the East,” 
Miss Minnie V. Sandberg and Dr. P. 


H. J. Lerrigo presented their observa- 
tions of their recent visits to the mis- 
sion fields. Dr. J. C. Robbins discussed 
the development of “The Intellectual 
Life of the Missionary.” On Sunday 
evening of the conference, Dr. J. H. 
Franklin spoke on “Our Constant Need 
for Spiritual Renewal.” Dr. J. C. King 
shared with the medical secretaries of 
the other boards in the three periods of 
Health and Medical Counsel. 

Other subjects on the program in- 
cluded “The Missionary Motive and 
Message,” by Secretary Cleland B. 
McAfee of the Presbyterian Board; 
“The Missionary and the Needs of the 
Rural Populations,” by Rev. C. M. 
McConnell, professor of Town and 
Country Church in the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology and Newton 
Theological Institution, and by Rev. 





Edmund Lucas, missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in India; “The Chris- 
tian Approach to Ethnic Religions,” by 
Professor Oscar M. Buck of Drew 
Theological Seminary; “The Relation of 
the Christian Message to Secularism 
and Communism,” by Roderick Scott, 
missionary of the American Board in 
China; “The Missionary and His Mis- 
sionary Associates,” by Secretary Alden 
H. Clark of the American Board; “The 
Missionary and Governments,” by Sec- 
retary Ernest Riggs of the American 
Board; “The Missionary’s Home and 
Family Life,” by Miss Grace E. McCon- 
naughey, Candidate Secretary of the 
American Board, and Mrs. E. J. Lee, a 
former missionary of the Episcopal 
Board to China; and “The Missionary 
and World Social Movements,” by Sec- 
(Continued on page 573) 
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News from the Mission Fields 


An Intimate View of the Life and Work of Our Missionaries as revealed 
through Gleanings from their Letters and from other Sources 
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Karen Seminary in Burma 
Dedicates the Smith Memorial 


On January 28, 1931, the second unit 
of the Smith Memorial Halls at the 
Karen Theological Seminary, Insein, 
Burma, was dedicated. These dormi- 
tories were erected to the memory of 
the beloved Dr. D. A. W. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Seminary for 40 years, from 
1876-1916. Dr. Smith not only admin- 
istered the affairs of the school with 
great wisdom but added very materially 
to the list of text books available for 
the use of students. The service of 
dedication took place in conjunction 
with the graduation, at the close of the 
school year in January. 

President H. I. Marshall writes: “We 
were happy to have so many of our 
friends with us on this graduation day 
and to join with us in rejoicing over 
the completion of the Smith Memorial 
Halls. A short program had been ar- 
ranged. Thra Joseph P’Mlaw of Moul- 
mein, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, presided and after the invoca- 
tion the President of the Seminary gave 
a brief report of the work of building 


the Halls and then Thra U Po U gave 
a brief appreciation of Doctor Smith. 
The choir sang the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.’ 
The prayer of dedication was ofiered by 
Mr. Harris, and Mr. Seagrave pro- 
nounced the benediction. The band fur- 
nished music and the garden tea party, 
a part of the ceremonies, was held in 
front of the Halls.” 

The first unit was completed in 1928 
and has been in use since before it was 
finished. The Karens of Burma have 
contributed very generously and sacri- 
ficially an amount equal that provided 
by the Mission Board. The second unit 
was erected under the efficient superin- 
tendence of U Ku. The original plans 
were drawn by Maung Zin and adapted 
by Edward Ku, son of the contractor. 


Shanghai University Will Not 
Change Its Policy 


In discussing the changes in name of 
Shanghai College to Shanghai University, 
The Shanghai Times said in its issue of 
April 28, 1931: 

Among educational circles there is a 
good deal of interest shown in Hu Kiang 


Ta Hsueh’s change of its English name 
from Shanghai College to the University 
of Shanghai. Many are wondering 
whether there will be any radical changes 
in the policy of the institution. 

“We are going to continue our old 
policy as a private Christian institution 
of higher learning,” stated President 
Liu. “Our ambition is to make it a bet- 
ter and greater Christian institution. We 
shall maintain high academic standards 
and continue to make scholarship neces- 
sary and attractive. The work of char- 
acter-building and religious education on 
a voluntary basis will be emphasized 
more than ever before. Good citizen- 
ship training will be a special feature. 
We want our students to be both good 
nationalists and good internationalists.” 

The University has a fine international 
relations library, the first of its sort in 
China. It receives literature from many 
countries, including the League of Na- 
tions, International Labour Office and 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

“Shanghai is a great city of national 
and international importance,” continued 
President Liu, “and the University of 
Shanghai is a rapidly growing, progres- 
sive institution. We will try to be 
worthy of its fair name.” 
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A Handsome New Library 
for Atlanta University 


Atlanta University is soon to have a 
handsome new library, which is designed 
to provide a cultural center for the 
university and the two affiliated schools, 
Morehouse College and Spelman College, 
as well as other Negro institutions of 
higher learning in Atlanta, namely Mor- 
ris Brown University, Clark University 
and Gammon Theological Seminary, 
which may enter into cooperative ar- 
rangements with Atlanta University for 
the use of the library. Plans for the 
building, which will be a stately Geor- 
gian edifice, have been drawn by .James 
Gamble Rogers, architects for Yale, 
Northwestern and other American uni- 
versities. Contract has already been let 
and construction started. The new 
library has been made possible by a 


grant from the General Education Board. 


It will cost around $300,000 to construct 
and equip. 

The library will be built on a tract 
of land recently acquired by the Uni- 
versity, which is adjacent to both Spel- 
man and Morehouse Colleges and within 
ten minutes of the University. In plan- 
ning the library special provision has 
been made for adequate facilities for 
undergraduates to do required reading 
and for advanced students to conduct 
research. These objectives will be 
reached by the provision of a large 


reserve bookroom, with a delivery desk | 


and seats for 104 students, a general 
reading room, seating 234, and by a 
series of seminar rooms for graduate 
groups. At the same time particular 
attention has been paid to the recre- 
ational reading facilities which will en- 
courage students to read for their own 
cultural development. Reading habits 
will be encouraged by the presence of a 
spacious periodical room, seating 42, 
and generously proportioned browsing 
room where books on open shelves may 
be available to all. In the four tiers 
of book stacks will be space for 118,400 
volumes, which it is believed will care 
for the needs of the University for many 
years to come. The great reading room, 
two stories in height and extending the 
entire length of the building, will com- 


prise the greater part of the second and 


third floors. 

In discussing the scope of the library’s 
work, President John Hope said: “It is 
my impression that Atlanta University 
will have an opportunity to render some 
important service to Negroes in the field 
of adult education. For nearly ten 


years I have had this in mind and hoped 
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PROPOSED NEW LIBRARY AT ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


that we could do something in Georgia. 
It looks to me now as if with this li- 
brary something like that may be begun. 
We may think also of an extension ser- 
vice that the library can render. This 
is practically a new field in the South 
for all people, and so far as Negroes 
are concerned it is virgin.” 


A Fascinating but Treacherous 
Volcano in Japan 


The favorite sport of many foreigners 
is to climb, by night, the beautiful 
but often active and treacherous vol- 
cano, Asama. A number of years ago a 
young missionary while acting as guide 
to some friends lost his life because 
of a sudden eruption. Every year the 
mountain, while seeming to be so lovely 
and harmless, lures travelers to their 
death—and yet people will climb again 
for that wonderful sight of the “frog 
eyes,” two burning lakes of fire far in- 
side the crater. 

A number of young people who are 
our good friends started up one evening 
at midnight. Fortified with sandwiches 
and coffee, they expected to reach the 
top just before the dawn and watch the 
sunrise from thére and reach home at 
seven in the morning. The friend with 
whom we shared a cottage was among 
the group who made the trip. Since 
the next morning was misty and the 
party had not returned at seven we 
thought they were waiting for a clear 
view of the surrounding mountains, and 
so we tried not to be anxious. As we 
discussed this probability a mighty 
thunder suddenly shook the earth. 
Rushing out of the house we realized 
that Asama was erupting. We saw 
huge columns of dense black smoke 
reaching the sky. Because of the dense 
mist we could not see the fire. Need- 
less to say, the grandeur of the scene 
was ruined for us as we thought of our 


friends who had not yet returned from 
the climb. Just then a taxi came up, 
bearing them all safe and alive from the 
foot of the mountain. The guide had in- 
sisted that they take only a peep and 
return as the mountain had seemed 
so quiet. An ominous silence had per- 
vaded the whole atmosphere. So our 
friends left, but a party of Japanese 
had remained up there. Later in the 
day we were grieved to hear that eight 
of them in’ fleeing had lost their lives, 
having been overtaken by rolling boul- 
ders.—Audie Crowe Parkinson, Tokyo, 


Japan. 


Progress in China’s Five-Year 
Program in Evangetism 


During the past year Rev. K. G. 
Hobart, general field evangelist in South 
China, has been stressing the All-China 
Five-Year Program of Evangelism. 

He writes that this movement, wholly 
indigenous in its inception, has a two- 
fold aim: (1) The deepening of the 
spiritual life of the Christians and the 
churches, and (2) The doubling of the 
present church membership in five years. 
In order to accomplish these ends six 
lines of emphasis and activity were sug- 
gested by the general committee: (a) 
Winning the whole family to Christ; 
(b) Literacy movement, with special 
emphasis on teaching Christians to read; 
(c) Stewardship, in its widest meaning; 
(d) Evangelistic work for non-Chris- 
tians; (e) Religious Education; (f) 
Young People’s work. 

He describes his field activities in 
promoting the program as follows: 


Believing that such a program was 
too extensive for the most of our weak 
inland churches to undertake with their 
limited man-power, we centered our at- 
tention and effort upon the first four 
lines of work, at the same time recog- 
nizing the fundamental importance of 
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the other two. Our program was to 
spend one or two days in visiting as 
many of the Christians and inquirers 
as possible, inviting them to attend a 
two-days’ conference on the Five-Year 
Movement at a centrally located chapel. 
During these two days the various 
aspects of the Movement were pre- 
sented in addresses and the privilege and 
duty of Chinese Christians to share in 
and support it were stressed. In all 
the addresses the spiritual aspects of 
the work were kept to the fore, and 
the need for spiritual equipment and 
power emphasized. I am glad to say 
that at most places we received a hearty 
welcome and found receptive, eager 
listeners; some of them evinced a real 
spiritual hunger, and a deep concern 
for the progress of Christ’s kingdom in 
China. 


A Notable Year at the Pickford 
Memorial Hospital in Kinhwa 


The Pickford Memorial Hospital, 
Kinhwa, East China, celebrated its 15th 
anniversary in 1929. During the sum- 
mer an epidemic taxed the hospital and 
staff to the limit and drew much attention 
to the work of this institution. That 
fall workmen began on an addition to 
the building. An appropriation for a 
dormitory for nurses was approved by 
the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Conven- 
tion and together with the contribution 
from the mission board it seems highly 
probable that the building will be ready 
before the close of the year, 1931. A 
substantial gift from Mrs. Alice Pick- 
ford Evans has been received for the 
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erection of an isolation ward, a much 
needed improvement. . 

This hospital boasts 100 percent 
Chinese staff. There is a splendid Chris- 
tian spirit in all phases of the work. 
Dr. L. P. Leung, Superintendent of the 
Hospital, and Rev. J. P. Davies, evangel- 
istic missionary at Kinhwa, report a 
rather trying year, caused by consider- 
able sickness among the staff and the 
loss by fire of valuable drug-room sup- 
plies. “We have, however, been greatly 
encouraged by having several of our 
nurses join the church and in the com- 
ing of Mr. Justin Tseu as_ hospital 
evangelist. He has completed his theo- 
logical training and has taken hold of the 
work in the church and hospital with 
enthusiasm.” 

The enrolment of the school of nurs- 
ing is 28, 11 young women and 17 young 
men. In June 1930 four young men 
(shown, standing, at the back of the 
accompanying picture) completed the 
courses with honors. The annual report 
shows that there were 1381: in-patients 
and 9,288 out-patients. These figures 
do not include the complete record. 


Baptist School of Nursing 
Graduates Largest Class 


The Northwestern Baptist Hospital 
Association of St. Paul, Minn., reports 
the graduation of its largest class of 
nurses. Forty young women who have 
spent nearly three and a half years in 
training at its two affiliated hospitals, 
the Midway and Mounds Park Sani- 
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tarium, completed their training. The 
graduation exercises were held in the 
First Baptist Church, Dr. Elijah A. 
Hanley giving the general address to 
the class and Dr. W. H. Hengstler ad- 
dressing the class on behalf of the 
medical staff of the two hospitals. 
Presentation of diplomas was made by 
Dr. George Earl, President of the As- 
sociation, assisted by Miss Mary E. 
Danielson, Superintendent of Nurses, who 
presented class pins to the graduates. 


Previous to the graduation exercises 


the Board of Directors held their quar- 
terly meeting, at which departmental 
reports were received and necessary 
business transacted. Dr. Robert Earl, 
Chairman of the Board, presided. Two 
new members of the Board were pres- 
ent, Dr. Carlos M. Dinsmore, of In- 
dianapolis, and Dr. Benjamin Otto, 
of Chicago. Rev. F. W. Stait, the 
veteran missionary to India, was a 
guest of the Board. About thirty 
Board members and officials from Ne- 
braska, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Indiana attended. The important 
work of this institution is winning wide 
recognition and praise. 

In his address to the class Dr. Han- 
ley said: 


I think of the thrilling experiences 
ahead. Some of you will enter the 
home and bless it all your days because 
of your training here. Some of you 
will go to foreign lands to serve peoples 
of other races who yet have the same 
scourges of disease and suffering which 
come to us all, and you will interpret 
to them the healing love of God. Some 
will find a worthy place in our own 
land, in home or hospital, where the 
touch of your hand will assuage pain, 
and the radiance of your spirit will 
bring healing to the heart. Wherever 
you go, may the springs of joy and 
hope never run dry. 

You enter the romance of living as 
you go with the “Lord of all Good 
Life.” There seems never to have 
been a dull moment in the life of our 
Master. From the carpenter shop to 
His triumph on the cross, His life was 
full, whether alone or in the throng. 
He had a look, a touch, a word, a 
spirit which brought life to many 
hearts: His secret may be yours; if 
you go with Him, you will catch it and 
will pass it on to others. 


We live in deeds not years; in thoughts 
not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He lives most 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best. 
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A Really Thrilling 
Experience in Travel 


When our missionaries travel in 
China these days they have to be pre- 
pared for almost anything. Miss Stella 
Relyea describes an experience which 
she would not like to repeat: 


And now I will close with a rather 
trying experience of January, 1931. I 
suppose in America they would say 
“thrilling experience.” About three 
weeks ago I was on my way from Hang- 
chow to Kinhwa, and as there were 
many soldiers coming and going, I 
thought it would be safer to take pas- 
sage on a general passenger boat for the 
last stage of three days’ journey by sail 
boat. About ten o’clock at night a 
crowd of soldiers came on board de- 
manding a place to sleep and food to 
eat. The captain was much frightened, 
gave as many bunks as he had vacant 
to them, but they demanded that the 
passengers give up their bunks to them. 
For a time all was noise and confusion. 
I kept very quiet in a little section cur- 
tained off with a heavy blue cloth cur- 
tain. Soon a flashlight was thrust in, 
and I quietly informed them I was trav- 
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eling up to Kinhwa with my escort in 
order to be there before the 15th, as we 
were opening school on that date. I 
can assure you they were not very po- 
lite, for several times the flashlight was 
thrust in my face. They sat and slept 
so close to my bunk that I dare not stir. 
If I put out my hand it was only to 
come in contact with the cold steel of a 
sheathed bayonet or gun. And all night 
long the noise, coarse talk, and confu- 
sion of over forty soldiers in the boat 
made the night pretty trying. I did 
more shivering and praying than sleep- 
ing, I can assure you. The next morn- 
ing I did not come out of my bunk even 
for food. It was very cold, but I could 
make a cup of hot cocoa with some 
boiling water given me. The soldiers 
leaned against my bunk and slept and 
snored, then I felt a little relieved. The 
next day a boat was waiting for them 
and they all left in confusion and haste 
to join another lot of soldiers on their 
way to Changsu Province to put down 
the Communists. I was greatly relieved 
when they all left. My faithful woman 
escort and myself were the only women 
on that boat. It was as trying an ex- 
perience as I have ever had on these 
Chinese river boats. 
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The Simple Gospel in One of the 
World’s Greatest Steel Centers 


“Jamshedpur is the home of the great 
Tata Iron and Steel Company,” writes 
Rev. L. F. Marsh of Bengal-Orissa. 
“This company was founded by a Parsee 
family of Bombay. The company was 
given 25 square miles of territory by the 
Indian government and in this territory 
the company rules supreme. It owns 
all the buildings with the exception of 
Hindu and Jain temples, Mohammedan 
mosques and our mission property. It 
conducts a large number of schools 
for Indian and Anglo-Indian children. 
The town of Jamshedpur is administered 
by a Town Office over which an English- 
man presides. The company does much 
welfare work for its Indian employees. 

“The American and European families 
in Jamshedpur were brought here by the 
Company. The men of these families 
hold responsible official positions in the 
Company and have been teaching their 
Indian subordinates the fine points in 
the manufacture of steel. The Indiani- 
zation of the Company is going on apace 
as Indian men are qualifying for exe- 
cutive jobs. This process will continue 
and constitutes one of the problems of 
our work, for it means that the white 
constituency will constantly decrease. 
There are few ties to bind people to 
the community, such as schools, pri- 
vate business, home ownership, com- 
munity enterprises, service clubs, etc., 
and this makes the situation here very 
abnormal. It does not help vigorous 
religious activity. Pleasure in the form 
of social club life, bridge, dancing, golf, 
tennis, polo, etc., looms large and claims 
much time, energy and money. Add to 
this the fact that the religiously minded 
white colony is divided into Roman 
Catholic, Anglican and Non-Conformist 
groups and the picture is complete. 


“So there is a great need that the sim- 
ple, beautiful, soul-challenging Gospel 
of Jesus Christ should be preached with 
all the power at a man’s command. This 
we are trying to do at the Sunday eve- 
ning services. Recently we have started 
a mid-week prayer and Bible study ser- 
vice in Beldih, the residence section of 
the white colony and the site of our 
very beautiful little church building. In 
addition to the preaching service we con- 
duct a Sunday school for the few white 
children in residence here. 

With pastoral calling and the intan- 
gible but ever-important effort to create 
an atmosphere of Christian good will 
through personal contacts our times is 
altogether too short. 
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Vanguards of the Caravans 


A Life-Story of John Mason Peck by 
Coe Hayne. Reviewed by Howard B. 
Grose. In this little volume of 150 
pages Coe Hayne‘has made a living per- 
sonality of John Mason Peck and 
placed him in the front rank of our mis- 
sionary heroes, where he belongs. It 


will now be possible not only for our - 


camp boys and girls but also for our 
people generally where there are study 
classes and schools of missions in our 
churches to become acquainted with the 
man who carried the Bible across the 
Mississippi and did more than any other 
single individual to develop a Chris- 
tian civilization in the Middle West. 
The story is admirably told. Mr. 
Hayne, with whom it was a labor of 
love, made a thorough and painstaking 
research into all available sources of 
information regarding the life and work 
of Peck. He made use of what had 
been written, based on partial knowl- 
edge, and added the new facts gained 
from personal investigation which meant 
following Peck’s trail from the farm 
home in_ Litchfield, Connecticut, 
through the training period in the Hud- 
son River valley, and so out as a home 
missionary pioneer into the then bound- 
less, sparsely settled and unknown West. 


The chapter titles are alluring. Eight 
in number they are: An Astonishing 
Scene in Litchfield; John and Sally 
Climb Mountains; The Torch is Passed; 
The Bible Crossed the Mississippi; A 
Rider of the Missouri Barrens; Pio- 
neers of the Illinois; Liberty West of 
the Wabash; and The Man in the Clear- 
ing. An appendix and bibliography 
complete the list. The illustrations are 
not numerous but rare. 


The author has the gift of concise 
narrative and of seizing on the salient 
points in his story. He is alert to the 
human interest. A great character like 
‘ that of John Mason Peck takes posses- 
sion of him and the reader gets the 
benefit of the sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of a truly noble character. Even 
the printed page reflects something of 
the invigorating and tonic quality of 
this dauntless pioneer, who counted no 
danger or hardship as he set his face to 
his God-given task, ashe firmly be- 


lieved it to be. Coe Hayne has drawn 
him full life size, but not overdrawn 
him at any point. 

It is not my purpose to finish with 
this book at a sitting, but to select 
striking incidents from its pages as the 
Covered Wagon makes its way west- 
ward—this, of course, with the author’s 
approval, .and to serve as appetizers. 

The first chapter gives Litchfield, 
where Peck was born in 1789, due credit 
as the birthplace of Ethan Allen and 
home of the Wolcotts, Aaron Burr, 
Horace Bushnell and the Beechers, also 
of the first law school in America; Miss 
Pierce’s Seminary, first school in Amer- 
ica for the higher education of girls, and 
of Morris Academy for boys. John C. 
Calhoun studied in the law school; Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and her brother, Henry 
Ward Beecher, were Litchfield students, 
and John Brown was for a short time in 
Morris Academy. Mr. Hayne has done 
well in showing the influence which the 
Litchfield Congregational Church and 
its young pastor, Dan Huntington, had 
in the community. Samuel J. Mills, 
leader of the Williams College band in 
the “Haystack prayer meeting,” was at 
Litchfield Academy when Peck was a 
twelve-year-old country boy. Their 
lives were to link in later. 


In the Great Awakening successive 
waves of revival swept Litchfield 
County. The Litchfield church resisted 
them for a period but finally the re- 
ligious indifference melted in a great 
visitation of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the description of Peck’s conversion, 
which was of the thorough and perma- 
nent kind. 


To the Litchfield meeting-house on 
December 15, 1807, attracted by curi- 
osity, came the lanky, eighteen-year-old 
farmer boy, John Mason Peck, whose 
home in South Farms was three miles 
away as the airman flies. But a motive 
far more powerful than _ curiosity 
brought him to Dan Huntington’s ser- 
vices throughout the week. His vivid 
description of his spiritual awakening 
has been preserved: 


“I was brought to see myself a guilty 
sinner before God, deserving His wrath. 
These exercises continued and increased 
for about one week. I viewed myself 


as lost without the interposition of 
God’s mercy. 


My distress increased 
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and my burden became heavier, until 
the end of the week, when I was de- 
livered and found a peace of mind and 
a joy in God which I had never felt be- 
fore. Insensibly my heart was drawn 
out to love and praise the Lord; I 
looked around on the works of creation 
with a satisfaction and sweet delight 
before unknown, for they seemed mani- 
festly declaring the glory of God.” 

Given to the Yankee schoolteacher at 
this time, Mr. Hayne says, was also the 
“sweet delight” and “satisfaction” of 
meeting Sally Paine, the country maiden 
whom he came to know during the re- 
vival services in the Litchfield meeting- 
house that winter, and who became his 
true helpmate during nearly forty-eight 
years of pioneering. Married May 8, 
1809, a month later the young couple 
took their first wagon journey—this 
time a farm-wagon loaded with furni- 
ture from the home of the bride’s 
grandparents to the house where Peck 
was born and where they were to live 
with his father and mother. Peck at 
this time believed his calling was to run 
the farm and care for his infirm father. 
How different were the Divine plans for 
him will appear. But while he was a 
farmer he was a good one, driving hard 
at his work, unsparing .of himself. That 
was true of him all his life. 

We leave the story here for the pres- 
ent. The next instalment is full of ro- 
mance, showing how Peck became a 
Baptist and a missionary. Mr. Hayne 
has made the denomination and the 
Christian world his debtor for the care 
with which he has gathered his facts and 
the spirit in which he has made this life 
real to this generation. The Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education has 
added no more important volume to its 
missionary studies, and the Judson 
Press has given it a clear typography, 
with a brief sketch of the author, who 
is.a regular and most valued contribu- 
tor to MISSIONS. 


Hinterlands of the Church 
By ELizaABETH R. HOooKeEr, published 
by Institute of Social and Religious 

Research; price $2.50. 

This is a volume of positive value, 
from which we expect to quote impor- 
tant facts in future issues. Here we 
have a scientific study, begun in 1928, 
of six kinds of territory in the United 
States where the rural churches were 
comparatively ineffective. To ascertain 
the facts and conditions as the first step 
to remedy was evidently necessary, and 
to this vast task Miss Hooker, a re- 
search worker of large experience, ad- 
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dressed herself. The result is this 
octavo volume of over 300 pages, filled 
with information that must prove in- 
valuable to the home mission agencies 
and to the churches as well that are 
immediately concerned in the rural 
church problem. The Institute is do- 
ing a work that has long been needed, 
and recognition of its service to church 
and country is growing with each new 
volume added to its list. To those who 
wish seriously to undertake a study of 
the conditions which affect our rural 
church life, which is still so vital to the 
welfare of our country, we commend 
this volume. The subject requires and 
will repay real study, such.as the author 
has given it. Incidentally the format 
of the Institute volumes is dignified and 
praiseworthy, bespeaking the taste of 
Editor Stanley Went. 


Communing with Communism, by 
William B. Lipphard, brings together in 
an attractive volume the series of arti- 
cles on Russia which have appeared in 
The Baptist and other publications, and 
which resulted from the author’s visit to 
that bewildering country in 1930. It is 
an interesting travel narrative, filled 
with facts drawn from a remarkably 
prolific notebook. (Judson Press; illus.; 
$1.50.) 


The Rural Billion, by Charles M. Mc- 
Connell, Professor of Town and Coun- 
try Church in Boston University School 
of Theology and in Newton Theological 
Institution, is a book that would be read 
with profit by all Protestant church 
members, and indeed by all Americans 
who have the good of our country and 
the peoples of the world at heart. It 
is an exceptionally worthwhile book, in 
its subject and in the manner of its 
treatment. The author knows the con- 
ditions in the homeland and in the 
foreign mission lands as well, and has 
a natural and pleasing style. He makes 
the reader see the Unknown Billion— 
that is, the farmer of the world, in his 
rural dwelling places, his place and im- 
portance in the economic world, his 
family and his environment. In the 
chapter on The Christ of the Country- 
side he introduces Jesus of Nazareth, 
His kingdom and religion, beautifully 
bringing out His love of nature as dis- 
closed in His illustrations.. The author 
points out the restless sections where 
the whirlwinds of rebellion are gather- 
ing; he draws facts and illustrations 
from all continents; he gives reasons 
why there are so many dead rural 
churches, and plainly but with construc- 
tive spirit shows what must be done to 
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avoid national and world disaster moral- 
ly and spiritually. This is a live book, 
a study book of high order but much 
more—a book to awaken interest lead- 
ing to results in action. (Friendship 
Press; $1 cloth; 60c paper.) 

The Making of Modern Missions, by 
Stacy R. Warburton of Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School, is not an easy book 
to review. It baffles one; it is clearly 
worth while; it raises questions faster 
than you can answer them; it places sit- 
uations before you; it summarizes his- 
tory in scholarly fashion; it paints 
Catholic missions—Irish and Medieval— 
too favorably, you think, and Protestant 
missions by contrast in gray if not 
gloomy colors; it shows more black 
than white in the outlook—and yet you 
keep coming back and finding something 
needing to be said, and there you are. 
One point you feel rather certain about 
is that disproportionate space is given 
to the Irish and the Medieval, as well as 
surplus praise. These would appear to 
be revised lectures, having the earmarks 
of the classroom and the leisure for de- 
tail that belongs to the course. We 
have tried to make it plain, however, 
that Prof. Warburton, who fully appre- 
ciates the significance of history, is at 
home in the mission field, and abreast 
with the conditions and problems now 
existing; and he has put in this volume 
a message of importance to those who 
would have an intelligent idea of the 
foreign mission outlook. (Fleming H. 
Revell; $1.50.) 


New Books Received 

The Christ of the Classroom, by Norman E. 
Richardson; Macmillan, $1.75. 

The Story of Agricultural Missions, by B. 
H. Hunnicutt and W. W. Reid; Mission- 
ary Education Movement, $1.00. 

The Words of God in an African Forest, 
by W. R. Wheeler; Revell, $3.00. 

Victorious Christianity, by Samuel Graham 
Neil, D.D.; Revell, $1.50. 

The Westminster Assembly and Its Work, 
By B. B. Warfield; Oxford University 
Press, $3.00. 

Seeing South America, by John T. Faris; 
Revell, $2.50. 

God’s World, by Cornelius Howard Patton ; 
Richard R. Smith, $2.00. 

Beautiful Gold, a story of Burma, by Robert 
Bruce Thurber; Revell, $1.50. 

Treasures in the Earth, by Fred Hamlin; 
Friendship Press, $1.00, cloth; 75c, paper. 

Roving with the Migrants, by Adela J. Bal- 
lard; Miss. Ed. Movement, 50c (paper.) 

Prayer-Meeting Talks, by Henry T. Sell; 
Revell, $1.25. 

Miracle Lives of China, by Rosalind and 
Jonathan Goforth; Harper, $1.50. 

Korea, Land of the Dawn, by James Dale 
Van Buskirk; Miss. Ed. Movement, $1. 

The Adventures of Mr. Friend, by Harold 
B. Hunting; Friendship Press, $1. 

The World on a Farm, by Gertrude Chand- 
ler Warner; Friendship Press, $1. 
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School of Religion at Ocean Park 

The sixteenth annual session of the 
School of Methods, renamed the School 
of Religion (August 17-29), closed the 
season at Ocean Park. The attendance 
—751—was considered good for the 
year; the faculty was strong, including 
three Newton professors and a score of 
teachers in all, with Dr. and Mrs. 
George A. Huntley, Miss Ina E. Burton, 
Miss Helene Moore and Dr. Howard R. 
Chapman for missions. The evening 
meetings had Dr. Beaven twice with 
great effect. He led the life-work ser- 
vice when there were 21 missionary ded- 
ications: foreign missions 8, home mis- 
sions 1, medical missions 4, missionary 
service undesignated 8. Others were: 
ministry 4, Sunday school teaching 23, 
director of religious education 3, 
W. W. G. service 1, advanced steps 136, 
church membership 5, accept Christ 3— 
total 192. Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey was 
chaplain, and attendance at chapel ser- 
vice daily ranged from 900 to 1000, 
people coming from all over the Park 
and even Old Orchard. The average 
daily class attendance by subjects was: 
Bible and History, 525; Pedagogy and 
Psychology, 620; Missions, 310; Con- 
ferences, 545; miscellaneous, 500. Num- 
ber graduating with diploma having fin- 
ished three years’ course was 73. The 
total attendance in three Sunday ser- 
vices was 3,251; offering for the day, 
$1,066. Five trumpeters called to 
chapel by playing hymns from the bell 
tower. The commencement was on Fri- 
day afternoon, and that evening the 
final service communion and candle- 
light distribution through the groves, 
presenting a scene of unusual beauty 
and impressiveness. 

Somewhat reduced in numbers, that 
had its advantages, and the school was 
one of the best in quality and classwork. 
We are indebted for these condensed 
facts to Dean F. F. Peterson, the able 
executive, who has headed the move- 
ment from its origin in small beginnings 
and seen it grow to large proportions. 
That the school found and met a definite 
intellectual and spiritual need no one 
familiar with its history will doubt. 


* 

The Los Angeles Baptist City Mission 
Society has been celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary (1906-1931). With 
Dr. J. B. Fox as its executive secretary 
and initiating spirit it has made an out- 
standing city mission record. A fine 
piece of printing, entitled “Twenty-five 
Years of Building Into a City,” pictures 
the story artistically and well. 
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A Church Without a Pastor 


Early in March Miss Ying, our Hang- 
chow Bible Woman, and I went to a 
little church out in the country and 
had classes for a week. We had 45 in 
attendance. Miss Ying had a class of 
15 in Bible study and I had 30 whom I 
was teaching to read, all beginners. We 
had classes twice a day, and also sing- 
ing, including hymns, Bible stories or 
hygienic lectures a half hour each day, 
morning prayers, and the last hour of 
the afternoon a religious talk. This is 
a church without a pastor. A man 
comes from another town about once a 
month to preach; the rest of the time 
the church members lead the services. 
It was rainy and cold most of the time 
we were there and yet most of them 
came every day. While we were there 
a young widow, the daughter of the man 
in whose home the services are held, de- 
cided to be a Bible woman if she could 
get a chance to prepare for it. After a 
year or two at the Shaohsing Woman’s 
School, we hope to send her to some 
Bible school. Pray for her that she 
may develop in her Christian life and 
become a strong Christian worker. 

After a trip to Huchow, where I con- 
ducted a class for nearly two weeks, I 
went to Shaohsing for the meeting of 
the evangelistic board and the Annual 
Convention. At one meeting we had 13 
women evangelists on the platform, 11 
of whom were Chinese. Each gave an 
interesting five-minute report of her 
work. It was an inspiration to see so 
many younger women giving themselves 
to the direct evangelistic work. We 
need more of them. 

On May 30 we baptized 22 in our 
church. Fifteen of them were Wayland 
students; one was the wife and another 
the mother of one of the Wayland 
teachers. This makes 56 that have 
joined our church during the school 
year. We rejoice at these results of our 
work, and are expecting great things in 
the future—Ellen J. Peterson, Hang- 
chow, China. 


The Influence of One Village 
Teacher 
In 1928 we came in touch with a 
couple whom we were able to lead to a 
personal experience of Christ. We 
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MISS YING, BIBLE WOMAN IN HANGCHOW, 
CHINA 


placed them in a village seven miles 
from Nellore, where the young man had 
his own village school and his wife 
worked among the women and children. 
Here they both rendered fine service. 
About a year ago, however, because of 
certain conditions there, it seemed best 
to change this couple to another village. 
This new place is not so far advanced as 
the first village, and has been unfortu- 
nate in its leaders, making this a 
much harder field, but they have made 
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good in every way. The young man has 
gained the confidence of the Christians, 
and not only is teaching their children 
in the day school, but holds a large 
night school for the men who are anxious 
to learn to read and do small sums. 
This success among the palem people 
has aroused the anger of the caste men. 
If these palem people learned to do ac- 
counts they would be able to detect the 
excessive interest charged on their debts 
by these caste men. It was decided the 
teacher must be driven out. They 
threatened him and tried to throw stones 
at him. When they saw he was not to 
be frightened, they planned to write a 
false report to the educational officer 
in Nellore and have him dismissed. 
This opposition was at its height last 
January. 

In February a plague of cholera broke 
out on this field and one of the first to 
be stricken was the father of the man 
who was the chief opposer in that vil- 
lage. Even though this old man was 
the wealthiest man in the village and an 
elder, such is the fear the people have 
of cholera that all the villagers, the 
man’s son included, fied, leaving the old 
man alone except for his feeble old wife 
and one servant. 

When the cholera broke out, our 
teacher also came to Nellore with his 
wife and child, and reported to me the 
next morning. -I knew the terrible fear 
even the name of this deadly disease 
has for the Indian, but I told him his 
place was back there in that stricken 
village. Now more than ever the people 
needed him. He decided to leave his 
wife and child here, and, after taking a 
cholera inoculation, go back to do what 
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he could. Armed with a big bottle of 
cholera mixture and careful instructions 
as to its use, he entered the village that 
evening, and found the servant of that 
rich old Reddi seeking him that he 
might beg him to come to his master at 
once. When he arrived at the house the 
old man was in an awful state, for the 
superstition of the people made them 
afraid to wash him or clean the room. 
After a short, simple prayer, he gave 
the man the medicine, and then he him- 
self cleaned up the room, and, quieting 
the man’s fears, told them to call him 
again if they needed him. They did 
call him about dawn and again in the 
forenoon, and by that time the sick 
man was showing decided signs of im- 
provement. He got well, as did almost 
all those whom our teacher treated, and 
as a result this village elder is his firm 
friend. With this patronage not a man 
has dared or will dare to raise a finger 
against him. This Reddi offered him a 
gift of money but he refused to take 
it, saying he did it all for Christ’s sake. 
The Christians there have requested this 
teacher to become their temporary pas- 
tor. Although he says he feels incom- 
petent to serve in this responsible posi- 
tion, he has finally consented.—Genevra 
Brunner, Nellore, South India. 


Interest in Bible Stories 


Since Mr. Frost is going home on fur- 
lough, five village schools were given to 
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me to supervise. I have visited three of 
them so far. I like the opportunity of 
going to the distant Christian villages. 
The women in the Hindu village where 
a teacher and I go every Sunday are be- 
coming more and more interested in 
Bible stories. The last few Sundays the 
attendance has been good, and many 
ask thoughtful questions about Chris- 
tianity.— Ethel Cronkite, Balasore, 
Orissa, India. 


Kindergarten Children Lead in 
Prayer 


The Morioka kindergarten, the oldest 
one in the north, is fast approaching its 
25th anniversary. Frequently our new 
recruits are children of former gradu- 
ates and the parents relive their kinder- 
garten days in the experience of their 
little ones. Three teachers, Miss Sato, 
Miss Fujita and Miss Odashima, have 
the privilege and responsibility of caring 
for and training 60 little children. One 
feels very near to God when the chil- 
dren lead in prayer in the morning wor- 
ship. One comes to the center of the 
circle and in her own words offers the 


‘prayer. 


Shiogama, so long pastorless, is now 
rejoicing in the coming of a young man 
and his wife from the south, Mr. and 
Mrs. Saite. They are young and full 
of enthusiasm, and the church is receiv- 
ing a real impetus. Miss Jesse of Sen- 
dai opened an English Bible class in the 
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Sunday school this spring, which has 
been the means of getting hold of some 
fine young people. The girls’ club of 
the church, which consists largely of 
graduates of our Sendai school, is active 
and helpful——Thomasine Allen, Japan. 


Students’ Prayer Groups in Assam 


This year our students from the 
Bible school will go home with little 
programs prepared and all ready to be 
put into use. Bible lessons, stories, 
verses, children’s songs, prayers for 
children, handwork, have all been given 
careful attention for weeks, and the in- 
terest shown by the girls in all this prep- 
aration has been a great joy to us. We 
have been much in prayer for the school 
in connection with our plans for definite 
evangelistic service during the students’ 
long vacation. We believe God has been 
answering our prayers. This afternoon 
after the bell rang for chapel, one of 
the seniors unlocked the door of our 
small classroom, which is our prayer 
room, and came out quietly with a 
shining face and took her place with 
the other girls. Prayer groups have 
been meeting as convenient in different 
places about the school and on the dor- 
mitory veranda. We feel that great de- 
cisions are being made that will mean 
much to the Kingdom work in Assam. 
We anticipate fine results as the stu- 
dents go forth to their villages—+Anna 
E. Long, Jorhat, Assam. 





KINDERGARTEN GRADUATES AT SHIOGAMA, JAPAN 
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Across the Continent with Our. 
Christian Americanization 
Missionaries 


The following extracts from letters 
written by our Christian Americaniza- 
tion missionaries in the various fields 
indicate the far-reaching service they 
are rendering. 


DorotHy O. BUCKLIN, 
NEw ENGLAND DISTRICT 


There is such a fine opportunity to 
follow up our Vacation School work 
with home contacts. Last year in one 
or two places I had the privilege of call- 
ing with women from the local churches 
on mothers of children who were in the 
Vacation Schools. Everywhere we were 
cordially welcomed because we came 
from the Summer School where the 
youngsters had been so happy. We were 
asked to call again and in several in- 
stances found a chance to teach Eng- 
lish to the mothers. 


MARGUERITE E. TIFFT, 
New York DIstTRICT 


The C. A. candelabra was awarded 
to Lake Avenue Baptist Church, 
Rochester. They have done a splendid 
piece of work which has developed into 
an Italian service in the American 
church every Sunday. Of course they 
have a paid student for pastor, but the 
volunteers keep the contacts and make 
new ones. ‘Their adult enrolment in- 
creased this year from 22 to 55. 


Mrs. CuHar.es A. BROOKS, 
New York CITy 

There have been two particularly de- 
lightful events in the New York City 
Christian Americanization work. The 
first was an opportunity to be the 
“speaking guest” at the first Mothers’ 
and Daughters’ Banquet ever held in 
the Italian Church at the Baptist 
Tabernacle. Such a splendid group of 
about 60! The pastor explained to 
me that the mothers were so seated 
that an “unbeliever” was next to one 
strong in the faith, hoping that there 
might be an opportunity to witness for 
Christ during the dinner. Did any of 
you ever seat guests at a banquet with 
that in mind? The second was a lovely 
tea at Grace House. Prospective vol- 
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A JAPANESE BABY WHO WAS REARED BY 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN 





unteers and representative women from 
three churches were .invited to meet 
Miss Daland, the Christian American- 
ization Committee, and me. It was a 
fine opportunity to do close-up work. 


HELEN Darsy, PITTSBURGH 


. I was asked to take two of our for- 
eign women to a W. C. T. U. meeting in 
Wilkinsburg. One of them had had les- 
sons for a year. It was pleasing to note 
her interest in the way the women con- 
ducted the business. Afterwards she 
asked me many questions about it. She 
could understand a great deal of Eng- 
lish. . She is now an American citizen 
and also secretary of the Greek 
Woman’s Club. The other woman has 
been in America three years. She is an 
educated young woman and is enjoy- 
ing her teacher very much. Her only 
outside contact with Americans is 
through our C. A. parties. 


RutH C. Macurre, 
ATLANTIC DIstRIcT 


At Greenville, Pennsylvania, I found 
a most responsive group of women will- 
ing to become friends and teachers to 
several needy foreign women. One of 
the volunteers said, “Oh, Miss Maguire, 
you’ve helped us to ‘open windows’ we 
should have opened long ago.” The 
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Baptists there have thrown open their 
doors to a group of Italian Protestants. 
I was happy indeed to link up some 
of the church members with these Ital- 
ian women who speak very little Eng- 
lish, and cannot read or write. 


IpA M. CHEESBROUGH, 
Lone ISLAND ASSOCIATION 


Another instance of the international 
aspect of our work. Little Kunikp 
Takie was put in the Jamaica Church 
Sunday school, and the mother be- 
came very happy over the friendships 
which she had among the church people. 
Now Mrs. Takie with the little daugh- 
ter has gone back to Japan to live in 
her homeland. Before sailing she went 
to the pastor and asked him to give her 
the name and location of a Baptist 
church in Tokyo. What a joy it was to 
direct her to the Tokyo Tabernacle. 


HENRIETTA JOHNSON, CLEVELAND 


Some of you, I am sure, have heard 
about my Armenian friend, Berjuhe. 
She’s only seventeen years of age, but 
she works from eight in the morning 
until eight at night. She wanted music 
lessons but couldn’t afford them. One 
of our Baptist women has been giving 
her lessons each week. Berjuhe, having 
no piano at home, has to go to a neigh- 
bor’s house at night to practice. In spite 
of this handicap, the teacher says she 
has made splendid progress. One day 
in the late spring the teacher called me 
and said she was afraid Berjuhe was 
knowing only the drudgery connected 
with music. She was not having an op- 
portunity to hear any good concerts. 
Then the volunteer said she would like 
to take Berjuhe to hear Rubinstein if 
I thought it would be all right. Of 
course I thought it would be splendid. 
I am sure Berjuhe and her mother will 
never tire of talking about that concert. 
The teacher was not satisfied with that 
one attempt at giving these Armenian 
people a treat, so one glorious Sunday 
afternoon she took Berjuhe, her mother 
and me for a drive in the country. I 
wish you could have seen the Armenian 
mother as she looked at the beautiful 
hills and valleys. Then we went to 
one of our new Baptist churches for an 
organ recital. To finish the day and to 
make Berjuhe and her mother feel that 
the teacher was really their friend, they 
were taken to the teacher’s house for 
supper. If you could know how much 


that afternoon’s experience meant to 
those Armenian people, I am sure you 
would all be hastening to invite some 
new Americans into your homes. 
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ADELE CHISM, CHICAGO 


September 1, 1931 Miss Adele Chism 
began her work as Christian American- 
ization missionary for Chicago. She 
was graduated from Denison University 
in June, 1930, and from the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in June, 
1931. When a sophomore in high 
school Miss Chism attended the Bap- 
tist Assembly in Granville, Ohio, and 
while there decided to become a mis- 
sionary. Since that summer her con- 
viction has grown that this is the work 
in which she can be most happy and 
give her best toward furthering the 
Kingdom of God. 


MARION ANDERSON, 
NoRTHWEST DIsTRICT AND ILLINOIS 


I shall never forget the great stretches 
of the Dakota prairies. On the roll- 
ing hills around Bismarck there is not 
a tree in sight. Yet this bare country 
has a fascination all its own. Con- 
trasts in nature, contrast in races— 
how wonderful are God’s creations! 
At Minot, North Dakota, some inter- 
esting work has been started with the 
Japanese. After calling on many of the 
Japanese homes, the words “Tank you 
—tank you” kept ringing in my ears. 
Such delightful homes and such darling 
children—I envy the volunteers. It 
happens that one of these volunteers in 
Minot is a woman who has never be- 
fore been interested in Home Missions 
and would never give a cent to the 
work. Since I left Minot, a Japanese 
pastor visited there and called a meet- 
ing of the Japanese. It was discovered 
that many of them were already Bap- 
tists who had come from Seattle. 


FRANCES M. Priest, MICHIGAN 


I made a long call on a young 
Czechoslovakian mother. She had 
come from Europe when she was a 
young woman. She never saw a Bible 
until she was twenty years of age. Since 
she has been a Christian her letters to 
her family in Europe have been filled 
with the message of Christ. 


NAOMI FLETCHER, 
NortH CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA 


Some heart-warming testimonies were 
given by volunteers at the Christian 
Americanization luncheon at Berkeley 
during the North California State Con- 
vention. The wife of a college pro- 
fessor said with much feeling: “I’m 
happier right now than I have been for 
twenty years, and the reason is these 
new friendships. I’ve never felt quite 
reconciled since we had to leave China 
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twenty years ago, but now I have this 
cultured and lovely college girl who 
comes to my home each week for Eng- 
lish, and many questions about Amer- 
ican customs, morals and manners I 
try to help solve. Through her I found 
another little Chinese woman, a widow 
with four children. These two friends 
are enriching all our lives. 


DELMA MAHER, COLUMBIA RIVER 
District, UTAH AND WYOMING 


Three days were spent in the East 
Washington and North Idaho Conven- 
tion at Pullman. I was invited to at- 
tend the luncheons of the board and 
had fine opportunities to talk to pastors 
and people from places not yet visited. 
With gladness I report that the conven- 
tion has applied to merge with West 
Washington and now I can boast just 
six states and six conventions as my 
small territory. Everyone concerned 
feel this is a move for finer cooperation. 


F. Gaye Harris, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA 


In Pomona, California, one of our 
Christian Americanization volunteers 
has been working with the Japanese 
people for nineteen years, so she was a 
volunteer before the Department was 
organized. Just last year one of her 
first English pupils accepted Christ. All 
these years she had prayed for him. 
Often she felt that it was useless; it 
seemed that he would never come. But 





THIS PORTUGUESE WOMAN IN DETROIT IS 
DEVOTED TO HER CHRISTIAN AMERICANI- 
ZATION FRIEND 
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A FEW OF THE CUBAN BOYS TO WHOM 
““MOTHER” STEVEN HAS OPENED HER HOME 


whenever she looked at her prayer list 
there was his name, so she continued to 
pray and after eighteen years he came. 
And now she says it was worth all the 
years of working, waiting and praying 
to have him come into the Kingdom. 


MARGARET LAWRENCE, MINNEAPOLIS 


Our monthly reception given the new 
citizens at the Court House was carried 
on with the cooperation of the League 
of Catholic Women. “America” is al- 
ways sung, speeches of welcome given 
by the Council of America and the host 
organization, followed by responses by 
two of the new citizens. The woman 
who spoke was born in Ireland and lived 
in China for fourteen years. Imagine 
what an interesting speaker she was. 
The gentleman who responded was a 
native of Italy. Then the Ameri- 
can Legion presents each new citizen 
with a silk flag and a citizenship button. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars present 
a facsimile of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of the Constitution. 


RutH E. FINWALL, WEsT CENTRAL 
DIsTRICT AND COLORADO 


In Grand Island I arrived just in 
time for the big luncheon our chairman 
had planned for the Greek women, their 
teachers and friends. There were seven- 
teen of us, and what a happy time we 
had. It was just one year since my 
chairman and I called on these Greek 
women. Several of them are regular at- 
tendants at our Baptist ~church, and 
the children are enrolled in the Sunday 
school. The pastor of the church told 
me that a few weeks ago the husband of 
one of our Greek women came to him 
with a check saying “Let me help too.” 
His children are in the Sunday school. 
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Early Morning Prayer 


“Evening and morning and at noon, 
will I pray.” Ps. 55-17. 

As the season of renewed activities in 
the fall and winter approaches it is well 
to be reminded of the settled resolution 
of the Psalmist as set forth in the above 
quotation. He recognizes the three 
pauses in the day’s labor. The day’s 
record is complete in the evening and it 
begins in the morning, with a cessation 
at noon. What better opportunity 
is offered for prayer than at these sea- 
sons when the current demands of ordi- 
nary life are stemmed for a period? 

Broadly speaking, the Christian’s in- 
terests in active work take three direc- 
tions. Thoughts go out to the work in 
the Foreign fields, to the work in the 
Home fields, and to the work in the 
local community. 

As the sun rises one’s thoughts turn 
to the East whence it comes. Pray 
then in the morning for that part of our 
work which lies over the seas and 
which we call Foreign Missions. 

At sunset thought ranges to the West, 
where the sun sinks from sight. Pray 
then in the evening for that part of our 
work which covers the land and which 
we call Home Missions. 

In the noon hour we are concerned 
with the tasks lying near at hand. These 
we want to do while it is day. Pray 
then at noon for the interests of your 
local church and its community. 

But in any case, do not forget that 
“It is not by might nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 


Something for Us to Think About 


Probably there is no question asked 
so often in women’s conferences as 
“How can we secure the interest of the 
uninterested woman?” What do we 
mean by the term “uninterested woman”? 

Is she considered “uninterested”’ be- 
cause she does not think of and give to 
missions as we, the interested, do? 

Is it possible that we are conceited in 
the estimation we place upon our own 
personal missionary interest? 

Or have we a conviction about mis- 
sionary service and an experience in 
service which compel us to desire the 
same for every other Baptist woman? 

How much time, thought and friendly 
effort are we willing to give, in order 


to help the “uninterested woman”’ to ac- 
cept a share in such experiences? 

Are we willing to stand beside her 
and to patiently and kindly lead her to 
the place where her interest will bring 
her to pray for, to give personal service 
to, and to give of her money for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s Kingdom? 

This is what the Baptist women as- 
sembled at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Kansas City decided to rec- 
ommend to all the women in our 8000 
Baptist churches. If you do not know 
the action taken by the women in re- 
gard to a definite effort to secure new 
“Givers of Record” beginning October 1, 
look in September issue of MiIssrons, 
page 497. Also write at once to your 
Association or State Secretary-Director 
for a folder and a sample pledge card. 
Ask her for information as to how this 
is related to your state and local work. 


The Challenge of Christmas 


“On earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

“For unto you is born this day .. . 
a Saviour.” , 

Does the Christmas message chal- 
lenge us to tell the Good News, to give 
the good will and to share the Saviour 
with others, or are our thoughts and 
time so occupied with a proper exchange 
of personal gifts that we forget the real 
meaning of Christmas? 

Now is the time to begin talking 
about the Christmas offering for our 
denominational missionary work. At 
least, plan to share your extra love of- 
fering at Christmas time with our Bap- 
tist representatives on world mission 
fields. Present the special play pre- 
pared for use in the women’s societies 
or in church meetings. This play will 
be ready by the latter part of October. 


An Amazing Fact 


Statistics are usually dull. These are 
not. They are too startling. 

University students number less than 
one-half of one per cent. of our total 
population. Sixty-seven per cent. of our 
leadership comes from this less than one- 
half of one per cent. The Baptist de- 
nomination usually trails third, they 
tell us, among the student body of the 
universities. College Counselors have 
a very definite work in urging our young 
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_people to seek a higher education. It is 
from this college-trained group we are 
to expect recruits to mission fields and 
to every kind of Christian leadership. 


What Is “It”? 


“Tt” contains: 

The name of a denominational mis- 
sionary field of labor. 

The names of all missionaries and 
workers connected with that special mis- 
sionary task. 

One or more interesting paragraphs of 
information regarding the work on that 
field. 

A definite suggestion for prayer which 
will meet the needs of the workers. 

A suggested Scripture reading. 

The names of our missionaries on the 
date of their birthdays. 

A missionary fact from former years. 

There are 366 pages for 1932, each 
giving the above items of information 
for each day of the year. 

“It” costs 25 cents. ‘It’ makes an ac- 
ceptable Christmas remembrance from 
church leaders to Sunday school classes 
of adults and to personal friends. 

“It” is “The Book of Remembrance.” 

Order early from your nearest Baptist 
Literature Bureau. 


**Missions” 


The magazine that informs, interests 
and satisfies its readers. Eleven issues 
during a twelve-month period for $1.00 
(in clubs of five). 

Every woman’s society should have at 
least five copies in its membership. 
Choose one woman to serve as Club 
Manager in your church. She should be 
a subscriber herself so she will know 
what she is trying to sell. She should 
be faithful and persistent and coura- 
geous, so she will not be discouraged at 
the first, second, or even the third re- 
fusal. It is a task which will bring 
blessing to the Club Manager, to the 
subscriber, and to the missionary cause 
which Missions presents. 


A Booklet and a Game 


We are indebted to the Women’s Na- 
tional Commission for Law Enforce- 
ment and Law Observance. That or- 
ganization has glorified the word ‘“Re- 
port” by publishing, under that name, a 
vast amount of interesting and inform- 
ing material prepared in a fascinating 
way by women who are notable leaders 
in thought and activity. The booklet is 
packed full of things that every Ameri- 
can citizen should know, about (yes, 
you've guessed it) the Eighteenth 

(Continued on page 576) 
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Dana M. Albaugh Joins National 
Staff 


Dana M. Albaugh has joined the 
staff of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation as assistant to Bruce E. 
Jackson, secretary of the Field Activi- 
ties department. Few men_ have 
brought to the promotional work of the 
denomination an experience so varied 
and so useful as a preparation for this 
task. Until recently Mr. Aibaugh was 





DANA M. ALBAUGH 


promotional director for the Michigan 
State Convention, with headquarters in 
Lansing. He went to Michigan from 
the service of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, having been 
first a missionary to the Belgian Congo 
and afterwards a member of the Foreign 
Society’s staff in New York. In a still 
earlier period he taught under appoint- 
ment from the Home Mission Society, 
in one of the Negro schools in a 
southern state. Therefore, though still 
a young man, he has been a hqme mis- 
sionary, a foreign missionary and has 
had practical experience in budget rais- 
ing as a state convention officer. He is 
a graduate of Denison University and 
did post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr. Albaugh will 
take over part of the office work of 
Secretary Jackson, who necessarily 
spends considerable time in the field. He 
will also go out at intervals as a 
speaker on missionary subjects, a ca- 
pacity in which he is already well 
known to the denomination. 
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The Board of Missionary Cooperation 





States Plan Community Canvass 


With last year’s illuminating expe- 
rience to encourage them, Northern 
Baptist leaders in the different states 
are planning on a new and broader scale 
for the Community Canvass. There is 
a growing conviction that Dr. Beaven 
was completely right when last year, as 
president of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, he warned against giving any 
credit to the suggestion that “hard 
times” justified a slackening of effort. 
A period of depression is not the worst, 
but the best time to make a vigorous 
canvass, he pointed out. More than one 
state leader will testify to the correct- 
ness of this view after the experience 
of the past year, for in many areas 
where unemployment has been excep- 
tionally serious the unusual effort made 
last year in connection with the Com- 
munity Canvass sustained local church 
income, both for current expenses and 
missions, at a level that would not 
otherwise have been reached. 

The bést evidence comes from the 
men who are in constant touch with the 
work of the state conventions. When 
the state leaders who attended the Kan- 
sas City Convention were asked for 
their views on the 1932 Community 
Canvass, they made these replies: 

The Michigan Baptist Convention has 
voted to repeat the Canvass enthusiastically 
in 1932.—Ralph Taylor Ardem. 

Pennsylvania, through the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, has projected a state-wide Bap- 
tist Community Canvass for 1931-32. A 
planning committee has been appointed and 
steps have been taken to secure a director. 
—Wm. G. Russell, 

The canvass was helpful to Montana and 
it will be repeated next year with greater 
success.—Geo. Elton Harris. 

West Washington will put on Communi- 
ty Canvass next year.—J. F. Watson. 

We do not know how our churches could 
exist during the difficult days without the 
Every Member Canvass and the additional 
help of the Community Canvass.—F. E. 
Stockton, No. Dakota. 

Colorado and Wyoming both will put on 
a thorough-going Every Member Communi- 
ty Canvass.—F, B. Palmer. 

Kansas plans to major the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, presenting it at the associa- 
tional meetings, the Convention meeting, 
the mid-year meetings and attempting to 
train leaders.—J. T. Crawford. 


Wisconsin went into the Community 


Canvass this past year after having tried 
it out in three centers the year before. 
We plan this year to elect a permanent 
chairman of this department—A, LeGrand. 
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The Baptist Community Canvas in 
Southern California was an _ unqualified 
success. Some of the churches that fol- 
lowed the standard technique most closely 
more than trebled the number of their 
givers of record. We are already laying 
plans to reach more churches this coming 
year.—Walter E. Woodbury. 


Indiana is thoroughly committed to the 
Baptist Community Canvass. The Indian- 
apolis churches will put on the Canvass 
this coming fall, and the rest of the 
churches over the state will conduct their 
canvass next spring.—T7. J. Parsons. 


The Baptist Community Canvass has 
proven its worth in Nebraska. It has be- 
come a fixed plan for our annual financial 
Canvass.—H. Q. Morton. 


Dr. W. H. Bowler is to speak at the 
Massachusetts Baptist Convention, and 
also before the laymen. We expect to take 
steps for putting on the Baptist Com- 
munity Canvass at least in certain areas. 

—Isaac Higginbotham. 

Ohio will undertake the Community 
Canvass in 1931-32 year —T. F. Chambers. 

Vermont is planning to cooperate in the 
Community Canvass in 1931-32. 

3 —Paul Judson Morris. 

We plan a state-wide simultaneous and 
cooperative Canvass in New York State this 
coming year, and plans will be made early 
to make it effective—Floyd N. Darling. 

West Virginia State Convention voted to 
put on a state-wide Canvass in 1932. 

—A. S. Kelley. 

The finest thing we ever did. We will 
put it on again next year. This year our 
churches cooperated 97 per cent—next year 
100 per cent.—John L. Barton, So. Dakota. 

Canvass is now on the way. Committee 
appointed for 1932—C. H. Soars, Pa. 

Plan to launch preparations for Canvass 
this coming autumn.—Wilhkiam Reid, R. I. 

Plans under way for all Northern Cali- 
fornia churches for 1932.—C. W. Brinstad. 

Expect that we shall put on a Community 
Canvass in the District of Columbia next 
year —H. W. O. Millington. 

Will put on Community Canvass in Idaho 
in 1932. This year 75 per cent of our 
churches participated. Next year we hope 
to make it unanimous.—W. A. Shanks. 

For two years the Community Canvass 
has been put on by the Spokane district 
churches with success. There is every 
reason to believe this will be continued and 
extended this year—F, W. Wightman. 

We plan as nearly state-wide canvass as 
possible in Arizona. Several churches re- 
ported fine results—F. W. Starring. 

Owing to scattered, remote churches, it 
will be difficult to do the work as fully in 
every respect as we would desire, yet we 
shall do our best—Roy H. Barrett, Nevada. 

Connecticut is endeavoring to get the 
idea of the Baptist Community Canvass 
across in cities and associational areas in 
the hope of its becoming state-wide in 1932. 

—Horace B. Sloat. 

Minnesota is planning to promote the 
Community Canvass idea harder than ever 
this year.—E. H. Rasmussen. 
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Department of Missionary Education—R. A. Camps of 1931 
Double Dedication Day at Ocean Park 


GUNDAY, July 12, 1931, was a his- 
toric day at Ocean Park Camp by 
reason of two dedication services of 
unusual character. The first, at three 
o’clock, was the dedication of the eight- 
een huts which now border Judson 
Campus, nine on the east and nine on 
the west side of the spacious field. 
Twelve of the huts were built in pre- 
vious years, six were new this year. All 
were dedicated on this occasion in a 
service worshipful, dignified and im- 
pressive, conducted by Dean Floyd L. 
Carr, to whose indefatigable efforts the 
camp owes, if not its life, at least its 
present successful establishment and 
equipment. The service included a brief 
address by the Editor of Missions, who 
pointed out to the boys what the close 
contacts of the hut life should mean to 
them, picturing it as a school where the 
lessons of the life together are learned 
by living it; a school of the three R’s— 
Revelation, Religion, Reverence. 

In closing he paid a tribute to Mrs. 
E. M. White of Framingham Center, 
Mass., a lifelong teacher and friend of 
boys, whose gift made possible the pur- 
chase of the camp site, but whose name 
by some mischance was omitted from 
the list of donors printed in Missions 
at the time. To Mrs. White, who was 
present, he took this opportunity to 
make due public recognition, and in so 
doing to assure her that in his judgment 
no contribution had been made that 
meant more for the future of our boys, 
and therefore of our churches and de- 
nomination; for he regarded this R. A. 
Camp movement—these Bible and mis- 
sionary and character-forming schools 
‘ in which are being trained the leaders 
of tomorrow—as foremost in promise 





THE CAMP BOYS BUILT THIS MODEL UNDER DIRECTION OF MISSIONARY A. C. DARROW. 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE | 


and importance among our denomina- 
tional enterprises. 

Dean Carr followed with a state- 
ment giving the names of the huts, 
their donors, and memorials. The hut 
names show the prominence given to 
missions in this as in all the camp fea- 
tures and program. Beginning with No. 
1, Lyman Jewett, the huts are named 
consecutively: Captain Luke Bickel, 
Jeremiah Phillips, John Bunyan, David 
Livingstone, John E. Clough, Jonathan 
Going, David Brainerd, Lillian A. 
Drane, George Dana Boardman, How- 
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Snapshot by H. H. “Kruener, Camp Pianist 


Lyman Jewett hut, given by Mrs. E. M. 
White, that when she was a young 
woman Dr. Jewett urged the claims of 
foreign missions upon her. 

The huts form two rather imposing 
rows and are quite models of neatness 
and convenience. Each has place for 
eight boys and their leader or big 
brother. The floors are raised from the 
ground and the beds are comfortable. 
The campus is large and has room for 
further expansion. 

The second dedication service, at five 
o’clock, was a memorial to Rev. Willard 


EDITOR OF “MISSIONS” SPEAKING AT DEDICATION OF 18 HUTS 


ard B. Grose, John Mason Peck, Ada 
A. Brigham, Everett T. Tomlinson, Ado- 
niram Judson, Edward Judson, Na- 
thaniel Colver, Willard L. Pratt. Thus 
thirteen of the eighteen are named for 
missionaries. The names were selected 
or approved by the donors. It is an 


interesting fact in connection with the 


L. Pratt, the Boston pastor who con- 
ceived and planned the camp, and with 
Mr. Carr carried the project to accom- 
plishment. He saw the camp through 
its first year, with its builder, and drew 
a ‘design for a Campfire Circle, an am- 
phitheatre with seats for 500, an ideal 
place for vesper and other meetings. 





IT SHOWS HOW THE GOSPEL TRANSFORMS A 


BURMAN JUNGLE INTO A CHRISTIAN VILLAGE; ALSO JUDSON COLLEGE CAMPUS 
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SECOND PERIOD GROUP AT OCEAN PARK, TAKEN IN MEMORIAL CAMPFIRE CIRCLE 


After his sudden death it was decided 
to build the circle and place in it a me- 
morial altar and tablet. The 1930 camp 
boys raised the money for the bronze 
tablet, which is set in a block of solid 
granite. The tablet was unveiled during 
the service, which was led by Rev. Mel- 
vin Prior of Saco, the Camp Director. 
It reads: “In memory of Willard L. 
Pratt, lover of boys, builder of men, to 
whom the book of Nature and the 
starry heavens ever declared ‘In the be- 
ginning, God.’ ” 

The setting for the service was ideal. 
The amphitheatre is shaded on the west 
by a small grove, and through the trees 
the setting sun was swathed in color. 
The seats were all filled, and among 
those on the platform were Mrs. Pratt. 
the widow, and the three children, a 
daughter and two sons, the elder a senior 
at Brown and student for the ministry. 
The service was finely attuned to the 
spirit of the memorial. The address 
by Prof. Frederick L. Anderson of New- 
ton made Mr. Pratt a living personality, 
for they held the relation of teacher and 
student for three years, and were close 
friends in the years following. The les- 
sons of a noble, unselfish life given for 
others were brought home vividly. Dean 
Carr’s words in unveiling the altar and 
tablet were a touching tribute to the 
comrade whose name will be perpet- 
uated by this Campfire Circle as the 
boys gather here through the years. 

In numbers the Camp has done re- 
markably in view of the year—enroll- 
ing 230 boys in this first session and 
Over 70 in the second. In quality it 


ranks high. Four boys are sons of mis- 


sionaries and are among the leaders in 
the various phases of the camp activi- 
ties, in classroom or on athletic field, 
manly fellows and popular. The camp 
paper, named “The Old Salt,” issued by 
mimeograph, furnishes ample proof of 
the camp talent, besides recording the 
daily history. The graduating exercises 
on Saturday, the 17th, were lively and 
enthusiastic. The honor awards for 
class and field work proved that real 
work had been done, and the general 
consensus of the faculty was that 1931 
had set a high mark for talent, charac- 
ter, good fellowship and manly spirit. 


As for the underlying spirit, the gen- 
uinely Christian atmosphere, the per- 
sonal influences that will abide, none 
so quick as the boys to recognize and 
give credit to their teachers and coun- 
selors, who -have demonstrated, to the 
bewilderment of many observers, that 
daily classes in Bible and mission study 
can hold the interest of live American 
boys along with athletics. As in former 
years, Ocean Park Camp owes a great 
debt to the pastors who have given 
themselves to this enticing but real 
work. For one observer I bow to them 
in esteem on behalf of the boys. 








WILLARD PRATT MEMORIAL CAMPFIRE CIRCLE AT OCEAN PARK. 
TRIBUTED BY THE COUNSELORS SERVING THE FIRST FOUR YEARS. 


THE COST WAS CON- 
WORK DONE 


LARGELY BY THE BOYS. BRONZE TABLET DONATED BY CAMP BOYS OF 1930 


s 
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BOYS AND LEADERS AT CAMP NEYORACA 


Camp Neyoraca, New York 


Camp Neyoraca for 1931 met in a 
new location at the Boy Scout Camp, 
Eatonbrooke on Echo Lake, Madison 
County. The two weeks (August 16- 
29) were filled with experiences that 
made this second year even more suc- 
cessful than last. The Boy Scout lead- 
ers who served as directors of water- 
front activities were highly pleased with 
this type of camp, while their services 
made absolute safety for the boys in 
boating and swimming. The enrolment 
was 45 boys and 11 leaders; 17 boys 
were honor campers, David Braun of 
Whitesboro and Arthur Calvin of Pike 
heading the list; 24 others were stand- 
ard campers. All boys received cer- 
tificates for their work and the standard 
and honor campers received ribbon 
awards. This was the second year for 
18 of the 45 boys. 


The camp leadership was all that 
could be desired. Heading the list was 
Dr. Frederick Allen, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Troy, who gave the 
Bible courses. The veteran missionary, 
Dr. Franklin P. Lynch, not only taught 
the Missionary Heroes courses but 
served as camp physician; while Rev. 
W. David Owl in Indian lore; Rev. 
M. M. Rector in nature study; Rev. 
George Brow in athletics; Rev. L. M. 
Blackmer in woodworking; Rev. W. D. 
Clough and John Weinhauer in music; 
Robert Palmeter in first aid; Sidney 
Smith in waterfront; Pastor Ted Conk- 
lin as camp director, and George L. Cut- 
ton as dean completed the list. 

The camp activities that had the 
greatest influence, according to the boys, 
were the religious meetings in tent, 
chapel, and at the campfire. The fa- 
mous coach of Colgate University, Andy 
Kerr, was one of the campfire speak- 


ers. The pastors gave chapel talks on 
“The Roads of Life.”” David Owl spoke 
on “the Jesus Road.” The Sunday morn- 
ing service was held in the West Eaton 
Baptist Church, three boys speaking on 
the kind of men they wanted to be and 
four pastors speaking on “If I Were a 
Boy Again.” Dr. Allen gave the com- 
mencement address. 

Plans are already being made for next 
year’s camp and the formation of an 
adult chapter of Royal Ambassadors as 
“boy backers” at the Rochester Con- 
vention.—George L. Cutton. 


Ww 


Note: Missions wishes to thank 
camp directors for their cooperation in 
furnishing reports and photographs. As 
many reports as space permits are in- 
cluded in this issue. Others will ap- 
pear later. 


The Ohio Amerindians, the 
Baptist Boys’ Camp 

The second summer camp of the Ohio 
Amerindians was highly successful. The 
leaders were men who know boy life 
and would enter heartily into every 
feature of camp experience. The 31 
live boys were most enthusiastic in 
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work as well as play. The usual R. A. 
courses were presented. Pastor R. G 
Ryan as chaplain made every chapel 
service attractive and helpful. The 
boys greatly enjoyed the singing led by 
Pastor Henry Giuliano. The project 
work was commendable. Pastor W. M. 
Taylor directed the recreational program 
every afternoon. Rev. Alfred Murray 
was equally popular as a teacher of 
stewardship and swimming. Pastor H 
C. Mabie, state leader of R. A. work, 
Rev. Clyde H. MacKinnon and C. H. 
Wood were helpful as counselors and 
teachers; and Rev. E. R. Fitch, director 
of missionary promotion for Ohio, was 
an honest banker. 

Pastor George Sagen again proved a 
good geperal director. At the closing 
campfire service the boys, as they placed 
their fagots on the fire, followed Mr. 
Ryan in his pledge and prayer: “As fire 


‘is passed from fire to light other fires, 


so may life pass from this place of con- 
secration to light other lives to Jesus, 
the Light of the World.”"—W. A. 


Holmes. 


R. A. Boys’ Camp 
at Ketchum, Idaho 

Our camp this year numbered a few 
less than last, but 30 boys can make 
an excellent camp. Out of this num- 
ber six boys had never made a de- 
cision for Christ, and in keeping with 
previous years these boys returned 
home as Christians to be baptized in 
their respective churches. This is 
what makes an excellent camp. Classes 
in the “Life of Christ,” “Life of Paul,” 
“Missionary Heroes,” Archery, Swim- 
ming, Throwing, Photography, First 
Aid, together with our assembly pro- 
gram (which convened at the same time 
and joined us on the north) made up a 
well-balanced —_ program. Swimming, 
fishing, hiking and baseball occupied 
the afternoons, and many competitive 
baseball games put spice into the life 
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of the camp. A tug-o’-war across the 
river with the girls of the assembly was 
very interesting, and the boys lost. The 
overnight hike this year lead to 
Champion Lake, 80 miles back into vir- 
gin forest, a most beautiful lake about 
7,000 feet elevation, where snow rests 
the year around. All the boys said they 
would return next year.—W. T. Turner. 


R. A. Camp at Scott City 
in Western Kansas 

Scott City is in the extreme western 
part of Kansas. Nine miles north is 
one of the state parks. A large lake, 
covering many acres, has been formed 
by a dam which is surrounded by can- 
yons, hills and outcroppings of stone 
which make it an ideal spot for camp- 
ing, hiking, boating and fishing. Bor- 
dering the state park is the R. A. camp. 
Eighteen boys were enrolled for the 
first camp. Rev. Roy Noys Hillyer, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Arkansas City and state chairman of 
the R. A. of Kansas, supervised the 
camp and established a schedule. The 
morning was spent in classroom work. 
Marion Crow of Arkansas City took 
the Royal Ambassador ritual work and 
prepared all the boys for their Page 
initiation. 

Rev. Mike Elliot, pastor of Scott 
City, took the loyalty course. Mr. Hill- 
yer had charge. of the course “follow 
the leader.” The afternoons were spent 
in camp project work. A wading pool 
was cleaned out and a rock walk fash- 
ioned about it. An outdoor fireplace 
was erected, and last but not least the 
poison ivy of the neighborhood was de- 
stroyed. The Scott City site is an ideal 
place for the development of a perma- 
nent camp. The nights are always cool, 
the altitude being 3,000 feet. The re- 
sults this year are a great encourage- 
ment for a much larger camp next year. 
—R. N. Hillyer. 
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Camp Unami 


Eagerly do Baptist junior high school 
boys of Eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey look forward to two weeks at 
Camp Unami, Sumneytown. This year 
(July 6-18) 54 boys with 9 leaders en- 
joyed a friendly, active, enthusiastic va- 
cation. Prof. Donald R. Gorham, of 
Eastern Theological Seminary, acted as 
director, assisted by seven pastors and 
a camp doctor. Camp Unami in seek- 
ing to develop fourfold Christian living 
lays special emphasis upon the spiritual 
side of life and helping the boys to find 
God personally. Each morning every 
boy takes a Bible course in the Life of 
Jesus, Life of Paul or New Testament 
Leaders and in one of the Missionary 
Hero Courses of the Royal Ambassador 
series. These thrilling studies are gen- 
erally regarded by the boys as the best 
part of the camp. The rest of the 
morning is filled with elective activities, 
like first aid, scouting, nature hikes, 
leather craft, bead work, swimming and 
camp projects. Afternoons are filled 
with rest and games, and evenings with 
vespers and interesting programs. Bap- 
tist parents and church leaders are 
realizing more and more the value of 
their own camps conducted by choice 
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Christian leaders who build Christian 
character and develop church loyalty 
and leadership.—F. W. Tomlinson. 


West Virginia Baptist Boys 
at Camp Caesar 

The second annual Baptist Boys’ 
Camp of West Virginia was held in 
Webster County 4-H Camp, near Cowen, 
July 20-31. William E. Bowles, state di- 
rector of R. A. Work, was also camp 
director. Rev. Ralph C. Ostergren, di- 
rector of the Weirton Christian Center, 
was dean. The 1930 camp attracted 23 
boys and 12 leaders, a total of 35. This 
year we had 58 boys and 15 leaders, a 
total of 73. The hills of Webster 
County offer an ideal spot for our camp. 
The days are warm and the nights cool. 
A beautiful river runs past, offering 
“the ol’ swimmin’ hole.” There are 15 
cabins, housing 5 boys each, a beautiful 
home for the leaders, an assembly hall, 
a large mess hall, and a Campfire 
Circle. Each forenoon was spent in 
classes in the Life of Christ, Life of 
Paul, Missionary Heroes, Boy Loyalties, 
First Aid, Nature Study, Dramatics 
and Scouting. The afternoons offered 
planned recreation. The evenings 
brought inspirational stories, jokes, 
riddles and good times together around 
a huge campfire. On the last evening 
all of the boys in testimonies assured 
us of the worth of the camp. We are 
looking forward to a camp of 100 boys 
in 1932—Wm. E. Bowles. 


Camp Rainbow, Connecticut 


The Connecticut Boys’ Camp at Camp 
Rainbow near Hartford (June 22-July 3) 
was the third annual session and 
the best in many respects. The attend- 
ance was 46 boys, three less than last 
year. State Director O. P. Campbell 
was assisted by eight of our best pas- 
tors, under whose guidance the boys not 
only studied Bible and missions and en- 
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CAMP BOYS AND FACULTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


gaged in worship, but through the ap- 
plication of the spirit of Christ in ath- 
letics and all the relations of normal 
boy life received an experience lifting 
them to higher levels of life. Some of 
the boys who profited most were sent 
on scholarships made available by some 
generous Christian laymen. The influ- 
ence of these men projected into the 
manhood of the future in this way is 
more than they can ever know. The 
Connecticut Convention regards this 
camp as one of its most worthy mis- 
sionary projects.—O. P. Campbell. 


Camp Judson, South Dakota 

For three years our camp was held in 
connection with our Assembly, but we 
did not reach enough boys. This year 
we cut loose and chose the period June 
22-30. We tried to keep clear of the 
early alfalfa harvest and so pull from 
our rural district. We drew from 11 
churches, most of them at a great dis- 
tance. One group of 6 boys came from 
the Rosebud Indian district, 250 miles 
away. Another group with the pastor 
came from Mobridge, 400 miles distant, 
and 17 boys came from Centerville and 
Wakonda, nearly 500 miles away. Get- 
ting a group together in this land of 
long distances is no small task. We en- 
rolled 32 boys. 

The “Boy’s Life of Christ” was 
taught in the cabins. We had two 
classes in Biblical Geography, and two 
in Missions under Rev. A. C. Darrow. 
Thirty-two certificates were issued to 
the boys. At chapel service the last 
morning the director conducted a de- 
cision service. Five boys came out 
definitely for the Christian life. Each 
evening the closing event was the circle 


of prayer. Joining hands we stood in a 
citcle extending around the auditorium. 
All lights were out save the glare from 
the fireplace. The boys were invited 
to voice their gratitude to God for the 
things: they enjoyed. Each evening 
many boys !ed in prayer. One man 
leaving the meeting remarked, “That 
was a better response than you could 
get from an equal number of adults.” 
One boy thanked God for the boys who 
had just begun the Christian life. 
Another asked God to make some of 
the boys willing to go to foreign lands 
to tell of Christ. Next year we expect a 
much larger attendance.—J. Clyde Clark. 
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Michigan Gets Started with 
a Pioneer Boys’ Camp 

In the early spring Christian Educa- 
tion Director George F. Sturtevant, 
who came to Michigan from Rhode 
Island, where he had close contacts with 
the R. A. camp at Ocean Park, suggested 
an experiment with a week-end boys’ 
camp. The chairman of Boys’ work, 
Rev. W. F. Huxford of Kalamazoo, 
called together interested pastors, who 
undertook to organize and promote the 
camp. Rev. S. R. McCurdy of Muske- 
gon was elected dean; Mr. W. S. Hux- 
ford business manager, and Rev. Silas 
P. Perry of Big Rapids, camp manager. 
Plans were perfected, dates June 19-21 
selected, and Michigan pastors were in- 
vited to select at least three boys of pio- 
neer age and send them to the camp as 
official representatives. When the day 
arrived, machine after machine came 
bumping in until, when all were regis- 
tered, over 50 boys and leaders were 
on the grounds waiting for the program 
to start. For three days the boys and 
leaders slept, ate, studied and played to- 
gether after the standard program for a 
Baptist pioneer boys’ camp, and when 
the closing service was held everyone 
voted for another camp in 1932 of ten 
days’ duration. 

Three testimonies from the boys: 
Son of a minister (the bugler), who has 
attended Scout camps and had his first 
taste of a Baptist boys’ camp: “You 
get some religion here that helps a boy.” 
Young man from Ferris Institute: “I 
enjoyed the fellowship, the training of 
camp life, meeting the head men who 
are interested in this work, and the 
training of boys for the higher things of 
life.” A boy: “The camp helped me to 
learn of Jesus and His followers. I 
learned to have a good time, yet under 
strict discipline.” 

The success of the 1931 camp war- 
rants a 1932 program and the commit- 
tee is already planning for a year ahead. 
—Geo. F. Sturtevant. 





MICHIGAN CAMP IN FRONT OF MESS HALL 
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tHe 
“Be like the sun, that pours its ray 

To gladden and glorify the day. 

Be like the moon, that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night. 

Be like the stars, that sparkle on, 
Altho’ the sun and moon be gone. 

Be like the skies, that steadfast are, 


Tho’ absent sun and moon and star.” 
—Anonymous. 


There is no space for a message from 
your Alma Mater this month and not 
enough for half the material and pic- 
tures I have on hand. I gladly yield to 
these thrilling messages from Chapters 
far and near. 

Andy again places us under debt of 
appreciation for these charming new 
Gu Gi’s. Perhaps others of you who 
are clever can trace the Gu Gi warblers 
for a Banquet program; and also the 
Covered Wagon for publicity on the 
Home Mission Centenary. Rah for 
Andy! Long may she wield that brush 
and India ink! 

The Banquet program by equally 
clever Sallie Coy may be adapted to 
Junior, Teen Age, or Senior Chapters. 
We are furnishing only this one Ban- 
quet program this year. It may be 
procured for five cents from the usual 
sources—152 Madison Ave., New York 
City, or 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, 
New York. Vesper Sunday programs 
will be ready in October, and in Novem- 
ber Misstons I will have more to say. 


Minnesota House Party 


For the benefit of you less fortunate 
Gu-Gi’s all over the world who could not 
attend our House Party June 13-15 at 
Bethel Academy, St. Paul, we are pre- 
senting this brief report. It’s up to you 
with your Guild spirit to inject into it 
the life and pep that the keys of a type- 
writer cannot transfer to paper. 

First and foremost, a Party within a 
Party. The girls of First Swedish 
Church, St. Paul, should be given de- 
served praise for having started the 
House Party off with a bang. 

Both the Sunday morning and evening 
services were impressive. Andy deliv- 





ered a fine Sunday school lesson on 
“Gates,” which was followed by an in- 
teresting. talk by Mrs. Ahlquist from 
Assam. In the evening we enjoyed a 
pageant given by the Richfield Guild. 
It was very well presented, in an ap- 
propriate setting, enhanced by lovely 
music. Sunday afternoon brought us 
the service which was unique and at 
the same time a most sincere presenta- 
tion of mission work. Mrs. Georgiana 
Darling of Anoka announced that she 
had just returned from a world-wide 
tour of Baptist Mission fields, and much 
to our pleasure she had brought with 
her native workers from every field who 
proved to be our own girls dressed to 
impersonate girls from Japan, China, 
India, Burma and Africa. Miss Ruth 
Finwall presented the mission call to 
which we can most promptly respond, 
the call to Home Missions, in Christian 
Americanization work. 

The conferences Monday furnished a 
gold mine of information. With Phoebe 
Berg, State White Cross chairman, oc- 
cupying the chair, a discussion of meth- 
ods and plans for White Cross work 
took place. Dr. Everham told of the 
Foreign study books, and Ruth Finwall 
explained the Home books. The morn- 
ing’s conferences closed with a discus- 
sion of Guild methods by Mrs. Berry. 

Monday night’s banquet brought us 
the atmosphere of Burma. The hand of 
Andy was manifest in some beautiful 
wall panels, lending Burmese color to 
the hall. Elephants and bullocks trudged 
across the tables, and at each plate was a 
Burmese man or woman in gaudy attire. 

An important event of the banquet 
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was the presentation of a vase in Guild 
colors to Florence Decker in token of 
her wise guidance of the House Party, 
and her wide interest in Gu-Gi’s 
throughout the State. Avis Liden, as a 
very able toastmaster, introduced the 
speakers, whose toasts were on the 
Bonds of Fellowship, Gifts, Love, Ser- 
vice and Prayer. 

Most vividly, with illustrations from 
her own field in China, Dr. Everham 
spoke upon the Bond of Prayer. The 
building of a Christian hospital in a 
heathen country is perhaps the greatest 
testimony to the efficacy of prayer. 
Thus a banquet, which began in hilar- 
ity, closed with an expression of the 
spiritual depth that is so interwoven with 
the life of the Guild —Nina St. John. 


Miss Phelps’ Message 


Dear Guild Girls: 

When I was in the West Central Dis- 
trict last spring I was given quite a few 
original songs and prayers and I have 
been trying to relay them to you. 

Elizabeth Morton of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, who is now a Senior at the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, California, has written 
a Guild Girl’s Prayer to the tune of 
“Prayer Perfect,” by Swenson. 


“World Wide Guild Girls 
Kneel before Thee, Lord; 
By all Guild girls everywhere 
Thou art adored. 
Thou art the flaming torch 
To lead us ’gainst the strife; 
We would light ourselves from 
Thy ever-glowing life. 


May our lives be always spent 
In service, glad and free; 

As we help to brighten lives 
May it be done for Thee. 
May our vision be world-wide 
Here and o’er the sea, 

That each little deed we do 
Full of love may be.” 
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From Omaha, Nebraska, there comes 
another prayer to the tune of “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind,” by 
Muriel Eaton. 


“Dear Father, make our lives in Thee 
Worth while in all we do; 

That we may all true Guild girls be, 
Working with Thee, the World to see 
Yielding its life anew. 


We consecrate our gifts, our time, 
Our money, Lord, to Thee; 

That girls in this and every clime 
May know Thy life of love sublime 
And give their hearts to Thee.” 


One of our ties this year may well be 
that of song. Let us all give of our 
talents to the work of the Master. 


Guild Ties 
BANQUET PROGRAM FOR 1931-1932 
By Sallie E. Coy 


These toast topics and suggestions are 
not to be followed word for word—they 
simply offer ideas for a general banquet 
program which can be adapted to Junior, 
Teen Age, or Senior Guild. They are 
built on the general theme of the year, 
Guild Ties. All sorts of fine ideas 
for invitations and decorations will oc- 
cur to you. Large crepe paper bows on 
each glass of water will help to make 
the tables gay with color, and neckties 
of crepe paper or small bows of varied 
color ribbons can be used effectively as 
a means of choosing table partners. 


TOASTS 

I. Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
All sing the first verse of this well- 
known hymn. 


While it is being sung 


"Blet Be 
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The “Tre 
the first speaker will take one end of a 
rope, the other end of which is held by 
the toastmistress, and slowly encircle 
the room until all of the girls are inside 
the circle. An attractive rope can be 
made by braiding three or four strands 
of blue and white crepe paper together. 
Just as this tie encircles all of the 
girls in the room, so the invisible Guild 
tie encircles the Guild girls of the world. 
The Guild tie has several unusual quali- 
ties—it can stretch without breaking, 
so that more new members may each 
year join our organization. It already 
encircles more than forty thousand Bap- 
tist girls. Strange to say, the more you 
stretch it the stronger it becomes, etc. 
Another unusual feature of the Guild 
tie is that it is becoming to everyone. 
Black, red, white, yellow and brown 
girls all look equally charming in Guild 
circles. It seems to produce a sort of 
color-blindness in truly worthwhile girls 
so that every color has an equal attrac- 
tion. (Think of other qualities which 
the Guild tie has, and expand this topic.) 


II, Hard Knots : 

No tie is complete that does not 
fasten in some way. Men take great 
pains in tying their necktzes—a sailor 
places great emphasis on the right kind 
of a knot for securing his boat at anchor 
—we speak of a minister who performs 
a marriage ceremony as “tying the 
knot.” Then how shall we make our 
Guild tie secure? The only possible 
way is by learning how to tie the right 
kind of a knot—one that will be secure, 
and here are some I would suggest: 

This toast will be an opportunity for 
knocks and grinds if you wish. Look up 
the names of well-known knots in a dic- 
tionary or Boy Scout manual, learn to 
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Thar Binds" 


tie them, and present appropriate knots 
to the guests with clever little jibes and 
thrusts, but be sure to keep them good 
natured. For the girl who always slips 
out of taking responsibility use a slip- 
knot, for the one who finds fault a 
granny, for the girl with the “heavy 
date” a bow-line, etc. 

If this method of presentation does 
not appeal to you, why not introduce 
this toast in a series of “Thou shalt 
nots’? For example, for the musician 
who is never willing to play for the 
Guild—“Thou shalt mot refuse to share 
thy talent’”—for the girl who is always 
tardy—‘“Thou shalt not forget to wind 
thy clock,” etc. 


III. The Square Knot 


We may try all kinds of knots in an 
effort to make our Guild tie fast and 
secure, but the only knot that will hold 
is the square knot. Jesus gave us the 
rule for four-square living when He 
said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength.” (Mark 12:30.)  Liken 
each one of our lives to a square—each 
side of which must be of equal length 
in order to make a perfect square. Show 
that we must develop our physical, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual qualities all 
equally in order not to be “‘lop-sided.” 
Unless we use all of our God-given at- 
tributes and develop them in service for 
Him, the tie which binds us to the 
Guild, to the Church and to our God 
Himself, will weaken and we will find 
ourselves adrift. 


IV. The Ends of the Tie 


After a knot has been tied, there are 
always ends left, and these may fray 
out so that ‘the tie is in danger of weak- 
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ening. Jesus gave us a rule in the verse 
following the one quoted by the last 
speaker, which, if followed, will give us 
adequate care for the ends of our Guild 
tie—“‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” (Mark 12:31.) Expand this 
theme, and draw the right conclusions— 
show how this parallels the aim of the 
Guild as set forth in the Covenant—and 
make it clear that no Christian organiza- 
tion will ever succeed that is not based 
on these commands of which Jesus said, 
“No other command is greater than 
these.” (Mark 12:31, Goodspeed trans- 
lation.) 


Japanese Chapter in Seattle 


The picture of these charming Japa- 
nese Guilders in Seattle was taken last 
spring at their May Basket supper in 
honor of Miss Gertrude de Clercq and 
Miss Mildred Cummings and to cele- 
brate Miss May Herd’s birthday. The 
honor guests are second row left, Miss 
de Clercq, Miss Cummings and Miss 
Herd with her lap full of birthday pres- 
ents. Miss Esther McCullough writes 
that they have twenty-five active and 
seven associate members, that they qual- 
ified for the third year in the Reading 
Contest, gave $20.00 toward the Fif- 
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teenth Birthday Gift, gave a Pageant 
three times, in their own church, in the 
Chinese Church, and in the Tacoma 
Japanese Church. They have helped 
the Women’s Society with programs and 
dinners, planned their own meetings, 
and had a Mission Study class. 

The cup you see in the picture is 
their proud possession—their basket- 
ball cup. They had to play ten games 
to win it, not only playing Seattle girls, 
but out-of-town girls, too, and this is 
the second year they have come off 
victorious. 

Best of all, however, is their vision 
of Christian service. One of their mem- 
bers is in the Chicago Training School, 
another in Mary Colby School, Yoko- 
hama, having decided to give her life to 
missionary service, either in Japan or 
America, and still another and their for- 
mer President, received her nurse’s cap 
and cape in one of Seattle’s largest hos- 
pitals. Are they Worth While Girls? 


A Substitution 


There has been a serious delay in 
getting the study books ready this year 
and in order to accommodate the lead- 
ers I am suggesting that we use Open 
Windows, which has been in print since 
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May, for our foreign study book and 
begin with it in October. There is a 
How to Use, fifteen cents, to go with it. 
By the time we are ready for the next 
book, Out in the Country will probably 
be in print. 


A Correction 


Honorable Mention for the White 
Cross poster at the Guild Conference 
in Kansas City should have been cred- 
ited to the Fidelis Chapter, First 
Church, Minneapolis. It was the work 
of Florence Decker, State Secretary. 


Honor Roll! 


The following States are on the Guild 
Honor Roll for exceeding their appor- 
tionment of the Fifteenth Birthday Gift 


last year. The amounts named are in 

excess of the amounts they aimed at. 
NS a once amare tr $675.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania...... 515.00 
ONE A ie hs kt 116.00 
District of Columbia . 106.00 
Eastern Massachusetts... ... 102.00 
NS 8 so toet eo kes 76.00 
fp ASAT be 64.00 
New Hampshire........... 10.00 
Eastern Maine ........... 9.00 
, RES Sera PSR Pastime Ce 13.40 
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C. W. C. Slogan 
“Cut-Cut-Cut-Ca-Da-Cut” 


Old General Depression will have a 
hard fight when he meets the army of 
fifty thousand Crusaders with their slo- 
gan ringing through the air, a veritable 
clarion call to victory. 

We are indebted to Miss Elizabeth 
Wood, our Secretary for Eastern Maine, 
for the slogan, and I feel sure we shall 
all find a thrill, in doing our big job 
under something of a handicap, in the 
spirit of indomitable optimism which 
the mere repetition of this ‘slogan 
creates. 

Who will dare to sigh and say we 
can’t afford to buy the study books and 
pictures this year, and we can’t give the 
children the treats that we did last year, 
and maybe we'd better not have any 
meetings at all, for nobody will have any 
money to put in the boxes, and prob- 
ably we won’t have the church heated 
during the week, etc., etc., ad libitum? 
On the contrary, we will hear a cheerful 
lusty crowing and then—‘Well, now, 
we haven’t much money but we must 
have the books. We ought to have the 
pictures and the Map and the Mission- 
ary Mobeel, so the children will be in- 
telligent about our study and giving. 
Bless them, they may not’ have quite so 
much money to spend, but we should 
fail miserably if we let them think for 
a moment that the first thing to give 
up is their gift to Jesus. We can cut 
out the ice cream, but they will love to 
pop corn and they are entitled to some 
fun in their work. If the church can’t 
give me as much as I need, I'll eut 
out the movies and candy, and I'll have 
more than the church gave me all last 
year. Cut-Cut-Cut-Ca-Da-Cut.” 

I once knew a rich man. He had 
money enough to buy everything he and 
his family wanted. When he retired 
and his large income was cut, he said 
to some one who essayed to condole with 
him on the necessity of curtailing, “Why 
I think it’s going to be fun. We have 
always had the fun of buying whatever 
we wanted. Now we will have the fun 
of choosing what we want most.” There 
is no downing such a spirit. 

We must not be satisfied either with 





taking care of our own philosophy of 
life. Give the children some practice in 
choosing. They will be glad to cut out 
gum and cones if by so doing they will 
be a part of the big crowd which is cut- 
ting and if the things that they are 
privileged to choose seem worth their 
sacrifice. 

So let us all cultivate a triumphant, 
happy attitude which will vanquish dis- 
couragement and pettiness and will in it- 
self be an evidence of the true Christian 
spirit. “Cut-Cut-Cut-Ca-Da-Cut.” 


Vay, fide. 


Kansas Jewels Like the Autos 


Our C. W. C. organization is in our 
Sunday school Cradle Roll; Beginners, 
Primary and Junior Departments, with 
a leader in each. All but the Cradle 
Roll used the Autos last year and they 
used the Chest. Our Beginners had 
$10.50 in the Auto. Please send us 
three C. W. C. Highway Limited Autos 
and three stories, “The Magic Mission- 
ary Mobeel.”—Mrs. E. C. Twining. 


From Miss Phelps 


I have been waiting for a long time 
to tell you about my visit to the Com- 
pany in Garden City, Kansas. There 
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were about twenty Crusaders at the 
Sunday meeting. On the walls of the 
church auditorium were hung their 
charts for attendance, reading and honor 
points. The charts showed that they 
had been accomplishing a lot of work. 

I asked if the officers would lead the 
meeting and the leader told me that 
they never had, but that she had asked 
them to think about it. We decided to 
do it that very evening. Vincent Specht 
was chosen to preside, and I do wish you 
could all have witnessed the impressive 
and orderly meeting he conducted on 
such short notice. He had helpers. for 
Vivian Robertson led the responsive 
reading, scripture passages were read by 
Wayne Wright, Fern Borgman, Edna 
Brinkman and Barbara Ramsey and then 
a song was sung for us by Levi Albert, 
Eldon Smith and Keith Smith. 

If any of you have been letting the 
leader do all the work at the meetings, 
don’t you think it would be fine to be 
real officers this year? You'll find you'll 
enjoy being a Crusader even more. 


Taran Grooszc TUeo 


“Christmas Is Coming Again” 


Miss Allport wrote us last year: 

“The Crusaders were made happy a 
few days ago by a Christmas party. 
Each member of the Band received a 
gift from the Crusaders of Big Springs, 
South Dakota, and paper dolls and puz- 
zles from the members of the Junior 
Church at Homer, New York. Besides 
the gifts there was a bag of candy for 
each one. The children enjoyed it all 


immensely, thanks to the boys and girls 
who made possible this bit of Christmas 
joy for them.” 





C. W. C. RALLY AT COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 
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CRUSADERS OF TAFT, CALIFORNIA 


Big Year for Utah Crusaders 


We held our fourth annual C. W. C. 
rally at Immanuel Church, Salt Lake 
City, again. It was our biggest and best 
thus far. Each year we have gained in 
numbers, interest and enthusiasm! The 
total enrolment was 131. 

We did not quite reach our quota, but 
we made a number of gains in other 
ways; we organized two week-day ses- 
sions, so that now all our mission 
churches have week-day sessions, thus 
giving opportunity to carry out work 
and play periods, and also more time 
to help in the Missionary Reading and 
the Study Courses. 

We gained in our Reading Contest; 
we have 52 books to our credit, 100% 
over last year, and have 77 readers. All 
groups participated in White Cross 
work but one. The Taylor Avenue 
group led in White Cross work and 


in the Reading Contest. We have had 
a fine year.—Frieda A. Dressel. 


California State Convention Has 


C. W. C. Luncheon 


Our C. W. C. Luncheon at the State 
Convention went over big. It was held 
at The Berkley Inn. The proprietor co- 
operated in every way by helping with 
the table decorations. We had red roses 
in small vases and on every napkin was 
a red rose and a pin to pin it on. By 
every plate was a white and black 
C. W. C. shield. fastened to a wooden 
skewer. These were made to stand by 
placing them in a red or white gum- 
drop. The tables were beautiful. 

A Jewel leader spoke on the work 
with the Jewels and a dear little boy— 
a Jewel five-year-old—sang “When He 
Cometh to Make Up His Jewels.” A 
Herald leader spoke on the work with 
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the Heralds, and a sweet singer sang 
without announcing “I Think When I 
Read that Sweet Story of Old.” Then 
a Crusader girl gave the poem “What 
It Means to Be a Crusader.” 

This was followed by an address on 
what the Children’s World Crusade 
means to the Chinese, followed by a 
demonstration by five Chinese children 
in costume from the Chinese Mission in 
San Francisco. There were reservations 
made for 75, and we had 125.—Mrs. 
G. L. Boroughs. 





BOYS’ & GIRLS’ COLUMN 











Taft, California. 
Dear Crusader Friends: 

I would like to tell you about the fine 
C. W. C. Kern County Rally held April 
25th tn Bakersfield. The Taft Cru- 
saders made some fine posters announc- 
ing the time and place. In the morning 
we met at Beale Park and had a picnic 
lunch which was enjoyed by about one 
hundred Crusaders, Heralds and Jewels. 
After luncheon we went to the First 
Church for our C. W. C. program. 

There are nine churches in our organ- 
ization, six of which were present. 
Marilyn McFarland of Taft presided 
and we had songs and yells. Some re- 
peated the Special C. W. C. Assignment. 
Delano led the devotional, after which 
we were entertained by a pageant, Liv- 
ing Pictures of Crusade Conquests, pre- 
sented by Taft. We were dismissed 
with prayer —Marilyn McFarland. 


Remember!! 


FIVE DOLLARS IS OFFERED FOR THE 
BEST C. W. C. SONG SENT TO MIss 
NOBLE BEFORE MARCH 1. 





UTAH CRUSADERS’ STATE RALLY, HELD AT SALT LAKE CITY 
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Golden Anniversary of the Ocean Park Association 


The Free Will Baptists, at their cen- 
tennial General Conference in New 
Hampshire in 1880, appointed a com- 
mittee to secure grounds for ‘“‘a perma- 
nent denominational summer encamp- 
ment for social, Christian and general 
improvement.” The site selected is 
what is now known as Ocean Park, lo- 
cated at the southern end of Old Or- 
chard Beach. January 24, 1881, the 
Ocean Park Association was chartered, 
with Dr. Oren B. Cheney, founder and 
first president of Bates College, as pres- 
ident. Out of this beginning by a group 
of pioneer men and women, who had 
little but purpose, faith, and trackless 
pine woods heavily underbrushed, abut- 
ting a strip of sea beach, to start with, 
has developed the Christian center of 
today, which has been celebrating its 
golden anniversary this August. Ocean 
Park now embraces a summer colony, 
the Free Baptist Assembly and Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society annual meeting 
place, a boys’ camp and a girls’ camp, 
a Chautauqua, and the New England 
Baptist School of Religion, so that 
something is going on from June 22d 
(a Rural Church ‘Conference this year) 
to August 29 (the close of the School of 
Religion). 

The Association property has become 
very valuable. Its first building, the 
Temple, was dedicated August 2, 1881. 
It is an octagonal structure seating a 
thousand persons and acoustically ex- 
ceptional. I have a special personal in- 
terest in this ideal auditorium, because 
here was organized in the summer of 
1885 the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor (now the International), in a 
conference at which I was one among 
the young pastors and formed lifelong 
associations, official and otherwise, 
which make the Ocean Park Temple a 
hallowed spot to me. It is still the main 
auditorium for public exercises of the 
groups that center here, although the 
School of Religion and R. A. Camp are 
separate and independent corporations. 

The golden anniversary special ser- 
vices were scattered through the pro- 
gram of the first two weeks in August. 
They began on Sunday the 2d, with ad- 
dresses on “Pioneering Days” by Dr. A. 
W. Anthony; “Some Happy Years,” by 
Rev. Asa M. Parker, long a young peo- 
ple’s leader; and “Half a Generation for 
a Generation of Progress,” by Dr. F. F. 
Peterson, dean of the School of Re- 
ligion. Tuesday evening there was a 


By HOWARD B. GROSE 


pageant of great interest, “The City 


That God Builded,” by Dr. Clarence M. . 


Gallup of Providence, in collaboration 
with Rev. A.- E. Kenyon, the efficient 
and courteous superintendent for twelve 
years past. Dr. Gallup conducted the 
pageant and conceived it on the high 
plane of a divine enterprise. He also 
preached at the Temple on the Sunday 
preceding. Wednesday was Free Bap- 
tist Day, with its reunions of the old- 
timers. Three of the original group 
were present, and a large number whose 
regular attendance counted over thirty 
years. ‘Old-time songs and talent made 
Thursday night vocal and joyous. The 
Golden Jubilee Banquet Friday evening 
was a brililant affair, with over 500 at 
the colorful tables. The final jubilee 
demonstration was the huge bonfire and 
community sing on the beach at ten 
o’clock Saturday evening. 

At the dinner I brought unofficial 
greetings from Dr. Bowler and the 
headquarters in New York, in recogni- 
tion of the Free Baptist contributions 
to our denominational causes since the 
missionary merger. I referred apprecia- 
tively to their foreign mission enterprise 
in Bengal-Orissa and their home mis- 
sion school, Storer College. They have 
been loyal friends to Missions, and it 
was a great pleasure to be with them 
in this celebration. While Ocean Park 
Association is not denominational in 
control, and its colony is anything but 
sectarian, the fact is recognized that 
the debt of gratitude for this New Eng- 
land center of religious life and in- 
fluence belongs to the Free Baptist pi- 
oneers—who saw the need and possi- 
bilities of such a cultural summer resort 
and transformed the ideal conception of 
Rev. E. W. Porter, the founder, into 
a practical and permanent reality. Hon- 
ored names among his associates in the 
early years include two presidents of 
Bates College, Cheney and Chase; 
Obadiah Durgin, general overseer of 
building; Lindley M. Webb, secretary 
and legal counsel for over thirty years; 
B. C. Jordan, an original incorporator 
and director over thirty years (from 
1882 till his death in 1912), whose 
daughter, Miss Nellie B. Jordan, gave 
Jordan Memorial Hall in 1915, in his 
honor. Another strong supporter was 
the late Burton W. Winslow of Saco, 
whose widow was one of the three pres- 
ent who were also at the dedication in 
1881. She gave most interesting remi- 


niscences of the early days. Among the 
familiar names of later days are Dr. 
A. W. Anthony, Dr. O. C. Staples, Dr. 
R. D. Lord, chairman of the Home Mis- 
sion Board, and Dr. Harry S. Myers, 
who started the Free Baptist young peo- 
ple’s conferences in 1908 on the Silver 
Lake idea and conducted them for some 
years prior to his work with the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation. 

The Ocean Park Chorus has been di- 
rected for over forty years by Mr. Al- 
bert P. Briggs, a brother of the late 
George Briggs and of Frank Briggs, 
missionary to: Japan, who died in ser- 
vice there. A great tribute was paid to 
the music master and Mrs. Briggs at 
the dinner. Mr. Briggs is also director 
of music in the School of Religion. He 
knows the inspiring place which really 
religious music has in such a school. 

The Free Baptists numbered many 
strong laymen and ministers, and sent 
some able representatives to the Bengal- 
Orissa field, both men and women. 
Their effective missionary work was 
chiefly due to the women, who made 
much of their Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety and its annual meeting at Ocean 
Park. For a generation it had a leader 
of exceptional ability and character in 
Miss Laura A. DeMeritte; who served 
as treasurer for forty years, and was an 
Ocean Park summer resident until her 
death in 1927. In recognition of the 
part her family has had in the life and 
deve'opment of Ocean Park the name 
DeMeritte Square has this year been 
given to the Association center. 

Bates College has an Ocean Park 
Alumni Association, and this organiza- 
tion held its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in connection with the golden anni- 
versary, with President and Mrs. Clif- 
ton D. Gray as guests of honor, and 
many of the faculty among the mem- 
bers. The fifty years of successful de- 
velopment have been worthily cele- 
brated, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent A. E. Kenyon, and further 
progress is the outlook as the second 
half century opens. 


www 


Missions holds a foremost place in 
our family reading and we prize its in- 
formation most highly, as well as its at- 
tractive appearance. We could not well 
do without it. We are proud of it and 
thank you. for it—Emma R. Hemp- 
stead, Oakland, Cal. 
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The Hartford Training Conference 
(Continued from page 549) 


retary Ralph E. -Diffendorfer of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board. The clos- 
ing devotional period of the Conference 
was inspiring. It was in charge of Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. 

One of the happiest and most profit- 
able phases of the conference was the 
presence and participation of a group of 
outstanding Christian leaders from for- 
eign lands who were in this country for 
a conference on mission policies called 
by the Presbyterian Board which gen- 
erously arranged for their presence at 
Hartford. These leaders were Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng, Seeretary of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China, who spoke to the 
conference on “Christian Cooperation 
Between East and West;” Dr. Erasmo 
Braga of Brazil, who preached at the 
Sunday morning service; Rev. S. N. 
North India 
United Theological College; Rai Ba- 
hadur N. K. Murkerji, a prominent In- 
dian layman and Secretary of the North 
India Book and Tract Society; Rev. 
Leonardo Dia of the Philippine Islands; 
and Rev. H. G. Chang of the North 
China Theological Seminary. 

The devotional life of the conference 
was particularly strong. Each morning 
before breakfast an informal devotional 
service was held. These services were 
planned by a committee of the new mis- 
sionaries and were usually led by 
young people. The vesper service each 
evening was under the capable leader- 
ship of Dr. Paul Harrison, the well- 
known medical missionary of the Re- 
formed Board to Arabia. 

The cooperating boards in the confer- 
ence were: The American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in U. S. A., 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church in America, The Wo- 
man’s Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church in America, the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, The Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions,’ and the Department of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

The effect of the economic conditions 
was evident in the smaller group of 
missionaries under appointment by the 
cooperating boards. Since the confer- 
ence in 1930, these nine boards had ap- 
pointed 242 new missionaries. In the 
corresponding period between the con- 
ferences in 1929 and 1930, eight of the 
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boards appointed 295 new missionaries. 
If the missionaries of the Woman’s 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which did not cooperate in the 
conference a year ago, be taken out of 
the 1931 figures, we find that the eight 
boards appointed only 219 missionaries 
in the last twelve months’ period as 
against 295 in the previous year. The 
decrease is found in six of the eight 
boards, the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society having ap- 
pointed the same number in both years 
and the American Board sending a 
somewhat larger number this year than 
in 1930. Aside from these two boards, 
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the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society has the smallest proportional 
decrease (6%). The rate of decrease 
of the other boards being: Episcopal 
Board 23%, Presbyterian Board 28%, 
Woman’s Reformed 67%, Methodist 
68%, Reformed 90%. 

In addition to their participation in 
this interdenominational conference at 
Hartford, the Baptist missionaries re- 
ceived special instruction in one day of 
conference at Kansas City immediately 
following the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and in a three-day training confer- 
ence at Foreign Mission headquarters in 
New York. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 





Out of Our Summer Mail Bag 


In the interests of greater efficiency 
the woman’s society of the Hyde Park 
Church, Chicago, was reorganized a few 
years ago after the pattern of the so- 
called Women’s Union or Department 
Clubs. Mission study, parent educa- 
tion, young married women’s and busi- 
ness and professional women’s groups 
are coordinated in a series of related 
activities radiating from the parent so- 
ciety. What seems a complicated sched- 
ule of activities is really simple when 
viewed in its actual workings. On the 
first Thursday of each month the women 
meet at 10 a. m. for sewing, fol- 
lowed by luncheon at 12:30, business 
session at 1:00 and the main program 
at 2:00, the latter including missionary, 
civic and national subject matter. On 
the third Thursday there is again sewing 
at 10, the parent education group hold- 
ing its session separately the same fore- 
noon, with practical programs or topics 
of sufficient depth to meet the needs of 
the present day. The topics under dis- 
cussion the past year have been: “The 
Modern Family in a Modern World,” 
“How Does Religion Begin?” “A Child’s 
Religion in a Changing World,’ “The 
Heart of Youth” (adolescence), “Some 
Religious Problems of Modern Parents,” 
and “Spiritual Values in Family Life.” 
Each calendar program gives a list of 
the best books on its subject. At noon 
luncheon is served to both sections by 
the young married women’s group, this 
affording them their one opportunity for 
making benevolence money for the year. 
The mission study group assembles at 
1:30, with program or bona fide study 





under the direction of one or the other 
of the two leaders appointed for the 
year—one caring for Home and the 
other for Foreign interests. This young 
married women’s group is rated one of 
the most important, as it must feed the 
senior society membership later. With 
both social and cultural objectives, these 
women meet, sometimes at the church 
and sometimes in the homes of its 
members, and assume a share of the 
White Cross work. After a woman 
has been married ten years, she 
automatically reverts to the senior or- 
ganization—not counted a_ perfect 
method, as it involves a heart-wrenching 
separation. The most detached group, 
owing to the character of their outside 
duties, is that of the business and pro- 
fessional women, meeting at such times 
and places as they may elect, with a 
dinner preceding the program once a 
month. This has been one of the most 
successful of the affiliated organiza- 
tions. All groups have their own off- 
cers, in addition to those operating in the 
central society. Membership is volun- 
tary and funds are raised by voluntary 
subscription and food sales at the close 
of the meetings of the central organiza- 
tion. The foregoing plan has proved of 
great value and other societies may find 
in this a suggestion that can be adapted 
to local needs. 


A Delightful Birthday Party 
WHICH MADE THE PENNIES COUNT 
In response to a charming jingle an- 

nouncing the plan and the hope for an 
attendance of Methuselahs, all women 
at the general meeting in the Hyde Park 
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Church on the first Thursday of April 
assembled in the social room at the 
close of the program and were seated in 
a large circle, in the center of which 
was a dainty table with birthday cake, 
daffodils and tall yellow candles. By 
previous connivance, one member whose 
birthday fell in each of the successive 
months had been supplied with a tiny 
candle and requested to act as leader of 
her group when called. The chairman 
then announced that an appropriate 
reading, instrumental or vocal selection 
would herald the successive months as 
the calendar was reviewed. This gave 
opportunity for delightful entertain- 
ment, with merry carols of December, 
bells of January, patriotism of Feb- 
ruary, proverbial winds of March, show- 
ers of April, flowers of May, brides of 
June, fireworks of July and so on. 
When the keynote of a month had been 
thus given, its name was called; and led 
by the key-woman for that month 
(bearing her candle to be lighted at the 
central ones), all present whose natal 
days fell within the month marched 
around the table and deposited their 
“Methuselean” pennies in a dainty re- 
ceptacle. At the close, the large birth- 
day cake was cut and each woman re- 
ceived a piece. The funds were used as 
an offering at Easter, for missionary 
objectives. 


A Clever Use of the Book of 


Remembrance 


The following excerpts from a story 
containing 133 names of employees, mis- 
sionaries and officers of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, as listed in The 
Book of Remembrance, will show by 
what adroit devices the book may be 
made attractive to the uninterested. It 
should be used as an introduction to the 
subject matter of the volume later. 
Mrs. A. H. Fisher of Stockton, Califor- 
nia, composed the story whose skeleton 
only can be given within our space 
limits. Some of the names are spelled 
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correctly, and others have the sound of 
the names if not the orthography: 

Hello, Ruth, how are you? Can you 
come over to-morrow? Henry has gone 
on a journey 75 miles up into the foot- 
hills west of Sonora, where he has a 
boys’ camp under his charge for a few 
weeks. The carpenter went on ahead 
to repair the kitchen and dining hall, 
Henry following a day later in our Ford 
car. They had good roads all the way. 
He took with him the chief butler and 
baker, or in plain words, the cook, who 
has already established a reputation for 
his apple and huckleberry pies and his 
rice pudding. Henry says the topping 
of his cakes can’t be beat: that a sample 
always means you want more; and, too, 
he surely knows how to fry fish. (And 
thus the story runs on to its close, in 
these terms: “Well, so long. I hope 
to see you soon. Hannah.’’) 
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Week-End Summer Conference 
of Nebraska Baptist Women 


The Baptist women of Nebraska held 
their first summer conference at Camp 
Sheldon,- Columbus, July 17-20. It 
proved to be a very delightful three 
days, full of interesting events. The 
publicity slogan was “Recreation, Infor- 
mation, Inspiration,” and these we had 
abundantly. 

The conferences were based on prac- 
tical methods of promoting the mission- 
ary task of our denomination through 
the local women’s society, association 
and state. The conference topics and 
leaders were as follows: Missionary 
Materials, Programs and Methods, Mrs. 
Paul Thrasher, Sioux City; the Chris- 
tian Home, Mrs. A. W. Judd, Arnold; 
Plays and Pageants, Mrs. H. M. Wy- 
rick, wife of pastor of Calvary Church, 
Omaha; Woman’s Society in the local 
church, Mrs. P. E. Clement, adminis- 
trative vice-president, West Central Dis- 
trict. Music hada large place. A carefully 
arranged program of music suited to the 
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different programs was prepared and di- 
rected by Mrs. H. I. Morton, wife of 
our state secretary. 

Miss Elsie Kappen of New York led 
the morning devotional periods and also 
brought the message for our Sunday 
morning worship service, held in the 
out-of-door chapel. This was a very 
beautiful and inspirational service. 

On Sunday evening Mrs. Wyrick’s 
class presented in dramatization the 
hymn “O Zion, Haste,” which had been 
chosen as conference hymn. It was a 
fitting close to a Sabbath day not soon 
to be forgotten. 

The evenings were given to social 
events and general good times. There 
was a fine spirit of Christian fellowship 
from the beginning on Friday evening. 

Saturday evening an impromptu pro- 
gram of songs and stunts out under the 
trees was followed by the appearance 
of Mrs. Rip Van Winkle, who had just 
awakened and had to be enlightened 
regarding our missionary literature. A 
dialog ‘“Waste-Basket Surgery,’ was 
also presented. Canoeing and swimming 
added much to the recreation. 

At a review following the pageant on 
Sunday evening the women were unani- 
mous in their desire to make this kind 
of summer conference an annual event. 
The evening closed with a prayer ser- 
vice and singing softly “Take my life 
and let it be consecrated, Lord, to 
Thee.” 

After a prayer circle under the trees 
Monday morning we departed for our 
homes rejoicing in the opportunity that 
had been ours for a closer fellowship 
with the women of our state, and also 
for having been brought nearer our 
Father by quiet meditation and the in- 
spirational messages. Mrs. A. A. De- 
Larme, state secretary-director, pro- 
moted the conference and acted as camp 
hostess. The Y. M. C. A. Camp Man- 
agement treated us royally and the ap- 
petizing meals served added much to our 
enjoyment.—Mrs. Ethel DeLarme. 
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NEBRASKA BAPTIST WOMEN’S FIRST SUMMER CONFERENCE 
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The greatest missionary book 
of many years! 


THE 
FOREST HOSPITAL 
AT LAMBARENE 


by 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Dr. Theol., Dr. Phil., Dr. Med. 


The story of Dr. Schweitzer’s hos- 
pital in Africa. 


World-renowned as musician, the- 
ologian, and philosopher, Albert 
Schweitzer forsook the world of 
art and letters to become “Our 
Doctor” to the natives of Lamba- 
rene. This book tells his own 
story, sometimes tragic, sometimes 
humorous, always heroic and in- 
spiring. 


In the tradition of Livingstone. 
$2 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, Inc. 
One Park Avenue New York 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough inowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual 
growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 











From the New England District 


BY MRS. WILLIAM H. JONES 


The Union District of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society of New Eng- 
land made its début at the historic First 
Baptist Church in Boston on May 7th. 
The union of these two District Boards 
is of unusual historic interest, for they 
were the original Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of the East, organized 
in 1871 and 1877 respectively. 

On the evening before the merging of 
the Districts the Foreign Society cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary in a 
unique manner. Impersonations of of- 
ficers of sixty years ago and incidents 
of that period were given. This service 
was preceded on the same evening by 
a banquet of the Home Society at which 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Training 
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School was featured. A delightful spirit 
of harmony and optimism prevailed, 
and the thought emphasized by the new 
president as she took office was that the 
same courage and devotion that domi- 
nated the women of the boards of fifty 
and sixty years ago dominated the 
women of the new Union District. 

The new officers assumed their re- 
sponsibilities with the admonition of 
Paul, “God has not given us a spirit of 
fear; but of power, and of love, and of 
a sound mind.” They extend their 
greetings to the women of the District, 
conscious of the lively interest and con- 
secrated devotion of the women of New 
England—a rich inheritance from the 
women of the past and a hopeful prom- 
ise of a greater service to be rendered 
by the combined Boards. 





GENUINE 


CAST 
BRONZE 


~ 
Moderate 
Price 


MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


New Illustrated Booklet Free 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., Inc. 
Est. 1911 Jamestown, N. Y. 











liens Yous Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquiring how 
to obtaina GUARANTEED INCOME, 
avoid loss of principal, and at the same 
time make a gift to advance our mutual 


KINGDOM TASKS. 


When remembering the national so- 
cieties in your will please use exact cor- 
porate names. 


American Bg ae Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. ‘0, , Home Secre- 
tary *(reannuities): George B, Huntington, Treas- 
urer (regarding wills); 152 Madison Avenue, 
i; New Yor! City, y. 
aan American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ety, Samuel Bryant \ eee jurer, 23 East 
bith Street, New York City 
) The American Baptist Piteetion So- 
clety, William H. Main, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Women’s Reenotene Baptist Foreign Mis- 
i sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, 
152 Madison Avenue, en York City. 

Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- 
i sion Fostety Miss Dorothy A. Stevens, Treas- 
PY urer, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
: The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
J Beare of the Northern Baptist Convention, 

P. C. ht, Executive Secretary, 152 Madison \ 

ew York City. 

















iS Avenue, 

The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Inquiries concerning Aaneitions and Wills ad- 
dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 

On one life the rate of income varies from four 
> to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 

annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, 
interest payable semi-annually. 

Samples of these Single and Double Contracts 
will be sent to you on request. 

“Where your heart is, there should your 
treasure go.’ ‘ 
















pleasure of my life. 


back to the Lord his own.’ 





DO YOUR INVESTMENTS GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTORY RETURNS? 


You will be interested in this quotation from a recent 
letter from one of our Annuttants: 


“TI wish to say that my annuity investments are the greatest 
I’m always sure of having something 
to contribute to Missions, as with that money I do what 
agriculturists call ‘ returning surplus to the soil’ by giving 


For information regarding annuities write 
MISS FRANCES K. BURR, Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY 


152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Miss Louise BARRETT 
Hotel Ransford 
Brainerd, Minn. 
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Visit all your 


Missions 
Round the World 


"ILO 


First Class—Hometown to Hometown 





To you the trip will mean the most 
thrilling travel experience of your 
life... new, interesting people; new 
horizons; inspiring days at sea... 
then, a visit with fellow workers in 
distant lands; an exchange of ideas 
that means renewed spirit and re 
stored enthusiasm, both for you and 
for them. 

Go on the famous President Liners 
via Honolulu to Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malay, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Europe and home. Unusual stopover 
privileges and weekly sailings permit 
you to visit port cities and journey in- 
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Around the Conference Table 
(Continued from page 560) 








Amendment. A copy of it may be had 
for 25 cents from Miss Hilda L. Olson, 
Marmion Way, Rockport, Massachu- 
setts. These booklets would make ex- 
cellent gifts. If every woman who 
reads this should order one for herself 
and give one to a friend, or better still, 
to her Governor, her Mayor, her State 
or National Senator, her Congressman 
or Representative, much of the “wet” 
propaganda flowing so freely in our pub- 
lic press would be counteracted. 

Besides the booklet, there are sixteen 
varieties of single sheets to be had for $1 
a thousand. Each contains a strong, 
authoritative statement, written by such 
women as Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Alice Hegan 
Rice, Commander Booth, Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, and others, and each car- 
ries a picture of the author. A splendid 
game to play would be to send for a 
thousand of these pages and then pick 
out from among your friends or ac- 
quaintances those for whom each state- 
ment would have the strongest appeal. 
Sixteen types of statements, sixteen 
types of people. Not only a splendid 
game, but a worth while share in fur- 
thering true patriotism. Every woman’s 
influence is valuable. 
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ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 

















“FOR THE LOVE OF MANKIND” 


is the title of a carefully written, beauti- 
fully illustrated brochure, which de- 
scribes how thousands of churches have 
satisfied the spiritual hunger of the hard 
of hearing . . . Upon request, we will 
send you a FREE copy. 

Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 22-T 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








Bilhorn 
World Famous 
Folding 
Organs 


' Acknowledged 
the Best 


Catalog Free 







77 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











I like Missions so much that it would 
be a great hardship for me to be de- 
prived of it—Mrs. Gertrude C. Young, 
Bangor, Me. 
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PROCRASTINATION 


Procrastination is the thief of more than time. It often robs 
you of achievement. You have been intending to make a con- 
tribution to the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
Perhaps you have been putting it off. 


land, continuing when you are ready 
on another President Liner. 

Round the World on the President 
Liners from your hometown back to 
your hometown, First Class all the 
way, costs only $1110. Sailings every 
week from New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

See your local travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND 


BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA . WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO , LOS ANGELES 





Sometimes these matters are put off too long, death intervenes, 
and your money passes on to those who will dispose of it as 
they see fit. 


The Annuity Plan offers you a remarkable opportunity to make 
that gift NOW for Christ’s cause throughout the world; and yet 
safeguard yourself by securing an assured income during the 
rest of your life. 


Write for information to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. All correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 




















